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JEFFERSON DAVIS AT HOME. 


‘*™7ES, this is Beauvoir,” said the tall station 

master. It was a little red box - house 

that rested under the shadows of the Spanish 

oaks, within easy hearing of the moaning winds 

sweeping through the tall pines which formed 
Vor. IT.—10 


the background of a not wholly inviting pict- 
ure. <A few steps across the creamy white 
sand, and on the Beauvoir estate, a thrifty 
vineyard of the Scuppernong grape perfumed 
the air and gave a grateful welcome to the 
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traveler worn by the annoyances of a long 
journey. 

“Yes, Mr. Davis is at home,” said the sta- 
tion master, in response to another inquiry, 
“and I am sorry to tell you that he is not 
looking strong. The fatigue of his recent tour 
to Montgomery, Atlanta, and Savannah has 
preven almost too much for him. I saw him 
when he left home, and he looked as he did 
when he used to ride in front of our columns 
in Virginia when he would come out from 
Richmond to review the army. When he 
came home again, he looked ten years older 
than when he left.” 

“Take that road to the right; it leads to the 
mansion, and a ten-minutes’ walk will bring 
you to the door.” 

Around the Scuppernongs, amid the live-oak 
forest and the pines, the road winds lazily, and 
always through the sand, to the Gulf, which is 
hidden from view only by a gentle eminence 
and the foliage of the closely growing trees. 
An aged man toiled slowly along this road un- 
der the rays of a sun already beginning to as- 
sume its summer throne. Pointing to a low 
building, almost hidden from view by the trees 
about it, he said: “ That is Beauvoir. Just go 
through the gate at the side entrance. They 
will not expect you to walk in the heat to the 
front gate. There is the cottage; go past that 
and you will find the big house beyond. Mr. 
Davis will be pleased to know that you have 
come so far to see him. Good morning, sir,” 
and the white-haired man, older than he of 
whom he spoke with every evidence of high 
respect, turned away toward the beach where 
the restless waves were musically sweeping 
back and forth across the sands. 

In the grounds, which are large, and nearest 
to the public way, there stands the cottage, a 
feature of nearly every Southern country gen- 
tleman’s home. It is usually near to, but al- 
ways detached from the residence, and was for- 
merly—in the days that are dead—sacred to the 
master and those whom he invited within its 
precincts. There were billiard -tables, side- 
boards, cut-glass, rare wines, some of them of 
the pure old-fashioned Kentucky brand, in these 
cottages in the days when our fathers and theirs 
ruled this land. To-day the cottage is a mem- 
ory of that time rather than a luxurious addi- 
tion to the comforts of a Southern home. Pass- 
ing the neat cottage at Beauvoir, where two 
sweet-faced children tumbling over its broad 
front gallery paused a moment in their play 
to glance at the stranger who had unbidden 


walked within their gates, a few steps brought 
me to the residence, a purely Southern home, 
low-built and broad, with galleries sweeping 
around it, and a wide hall, with its double doors 
standing hospitably open to receive the gen- 
erous and grateful Gulf-breeze and to invite 
within the wanderer whose feet may have led 
him to the home of the master of Beauvoir. A 
hundred yards or more, and toward the front, 
is the beach of Mississippi Sound, as it is called 
here, though, of course, every one knows that 
this is but a local name for a portion of the 
Gulf of Mexico. In the spacious grounds 
about the mansion the prevailing tree is the 
live-oak, festooned with the weird, funereal 
Spanish moss which, however attractive it may 
be to one accustomed to it, has a depressing 
effect upon those to whom its weeping-willow 
ways are not familiar. 

At the door of the mansion a lady met me 
with the stately grace of our Virginia grand- 
parents, and, after receiving my letters of in- 
troduction, gave a gentle welcome to Beauvoir, 
presenting me to her young daughter and an- 
other lady of the family, then going away to 
find her husband, Mr. Davis not having yet 
made his appearance to the family. 

After a while, a step was heard upon the gal- 
lery, then an erect, though aged gentleman, 
clad in the neat garb of the old-time South- 
erner, appeared at the open doors of the hall, 
bearing in his right hand a stout cane and the 
inevitable slouched hat, which no other man 
than a Southerner ever did nor ever will 
know how to wear. He advanced with that 
easy, courtly grace which can only be fully 
understood and appreciated by those who 
have known the gentlemen of the old régime. 
Kindly words of welcome were spoken, and 
the stranger speedily forgot that he had ever 
been a stranger. These greetings over, Mr. 
Davis turned to his wife and daughter, whom 
he met then for the first time during the day, 
saluting each and inquiring after their health 
with a gentle solicitude entirely unaffected. 
Then followed rapid inquiries after the health 
and welfare of old friends in Kentucky, during 
which the marvelous memory of the man was 
shown. Calling them by their baptismal names, 
he would ask after the children of his former 
friends whom he had not seen for years. These 
same boys and girls whose names he so readily 
recalled are now the parents of the grandchil- 
dren of those whom Mr. Davis knew in the 
years when he was most familiar with Ken- 
tucky. He appears to have a remarkable 
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memory for names. Relating an incident con- 
nected with his not very remote visit to his 
birthplace, at Fairview, in Christian County, 
Kentucky, he gave a happy illustration of this 
faculty. He said that at the old-fashioned bar- 
becue given in his honor during the visit, much 
attention was shown him by certain elderly la- 
dies of the neighborhood which he had left when 
au boy of eight years. One lady was especially 
attentive and anxious that no one of the viands 
should fail to reach the guest. As the dinner 
progressed, his mind reverted to his boyhood 
days, and he recalled a sunny-faced little girl 
whom he had called his sweetheart at the ma- 
ture age of eight years, she being, perhaps, a 


her distinguished sons. He replied that it was 
an honor which he cherished, though he had 
been a resident of the State only during his 
early boyhood. “ My father was a Georgian,” 
said he; “I was born in Kentucky and have 
spent the greater portion of my life in Missis- 
sippi, and suppose I should be called a Missis- 
sippian.” 

“What should I be called, father?” laugh- 
ingly asked the young daughter of the house. 
“T was born in Richmond during the war, edu- 
cated abroad, and live in Mississippi. Now, 
what am 1?” 

“ We will call you ‘The Child of the Con- 
federacy,’” suggested the visitor, and her hand- 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS.* 


year younger. So he asked the lady, “ What 
became of Patty Bell?” A flush of gratified 
pride swept over the dear old lady’s face as she 
responded, “ Why, Mr. Davis, Iam Patty Bell.” 
Not the honors won on the field in Mexico, the 
civic crown earned in the Senate, nor the high 
duties of a proud presidency had driven from 
his mind the name of the little loved one, though 
Time with a merciless hand had carved strange 
lines upon her face when they two met again 
upon the declining slope of life. 

The relation of this incident led the conver- 
sation toward the question of his nativity, and 
marked pleasure was shown at the suggestion 
that Kentucky was glad to number him among 


some face flushed with genuine pride as she 
responded, earnestly, “It is a title I would like 
best of all.” 

There was little of politics in the conversa- 
tion at Beauvoir, either with reference to the 
period before the war or that which followed 
it. Mr. Davis delights to speak of events oc- 
eurring in his early life, and a term which he 
frequently employs is, “ When I was in the 
army,” or “After I left the army,” referring to 
the days, many years ago, when he was an offi- 
cer in the regular army. His always vigorous 
mind is alive to every important incident of 
to-day and shows no mark of his advanced age, 
yet with all the fondness of elderly persons for 
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the memories of their past, he dwells upon the 
incidents of his early life and his face lights up 
finely as he reealls and recounts them. Of Mr. 
Clay he several times spoke warmly and with 
sentiments of the highest esteem. Despite the 
disparity in their years, there existed a strong 
bond of sympathy between the two, growing 
out of the warm friendship that made Mr. Da- 
vis so fond of young Henry Clay, his comrade 
in the war with Mexico, who fell at Buena 
Vista while gallantly leading his Kentuckians 
to victory. He regarded Mr. Clay as one of 
the remarkable men of his era. “ Without 
educational advantages, by sheer force of char- 
acter and native ability, he made a great name 
and a lasting place in the history of his coun- 
try,” was his summing up of the Great Com- 
moner’s character. 

Finally the name of Sydney Johnston was 
mentioned—we had talked but little of the war 
—and Mr. Davis said: “He was the master 
spirit of his day. I knew him as perhaps no 
other man did. We were friends in our youth; 
had lived together in the same barracks as young 
officers of the army; we marched through Mex- 
ico in the same column, and rode together into 
Monterey to receive the surrender of Ampu- 
dia. When I heard that he had resigned from 
the army in April, 1861, and had left California 
and was making his way to Richmond, I felt 
that a great thing had happened for the South, 
and I waited his coming with anxious impa- 
tience. Finally, one afternoon, I had gone 
home worn with the arduous duties of my 
position, and was resting on a lounge while 
my wife ran over a mass of official documents, 
selecting those which required my signature. 
Suddenly I heard footsteps in the hall, and I 
exclaimed, ‘There’s Sydney Johnston” The 
door opened and he came into the room, hand- 
some, soldierly, modest as he had always been. 
I was overjoyed at his arrival. I hoped and 
believed that there were other officers in the 
army who would make generals, but I knew 
there was one, and that was Sydney Johnston. 

“At another meeting, when he had related 
the stirring incidents of his overland journey 
from California, we began to talk of the im- 
portant issues in which we were so much inter- 
ested. ‘ Where do you wish me to go?’ was his 
question, and I saw from his manner that he 
expected nothing more than to be given per- 
mission to recruit a regiment of which he 
should be commissioned Colonel. I told him 
that I wanted him to go to the West; that I 
believed him better suited to command in that 


department than any other man; that the peo- 
ple there and the officers of the army wished 
him to come.” 

“ But I have no men; where am [I to recruit 
a command?” he modestly asked. 

“Then for the first time I told him that, 
while he was journeying from California to 
the South, he had been commissioned, with 
four others, a General in the Armies of the 
Confederate States, and that next to General 
Cooper, the Adjutant-General of the Army, he 
was first in rank. Soon he was en route to the 
post of his new duty, and how faithfully he 
served his country to the moment of his death 
is known to all who have read the history of 
his day. 

“ His plans at Shiloh were perfect. Ina tele- 
gram received by me on the day before the bat- 
tle began, he detailed his proposéd movements, 
and up to the moment of his death every step 
in that plan of battle had been successfully 
taken. Had he lived, Buell would never have 
crossed the Tennessee River; Grant would have 
been driven into the river, and that portion of 
his army not falling into our hands would 
have crossed over, met, and destroyed the mo- 
rale of Buell’s column by the completeness of 
their own demoralization, and Sydney John- 
ston would have marched to the Ohio.” 

As he spoke these words, Mr. Davis was no 
longer the venerable statesman awaiting calmly 
in the midst of his family the final summons. 
He was a soldier again, and his fine face was 
aglow, his eyes flashing, his voice clear and 
ringing, and one could readily faney that it 
was thus he looked and spoke when under the 
blazing sun of Mexico he led his Mississippians 
to victory, and saved the day at Buena Vista. 

“ But he died,” and as he spoke these words 
in mournful tones, the fires of battle left his 
splendid eyes and across his face came the 
shadows of a painful sorrow. There were tears 
in his voice as he tenderly spoke the next few 
sentences. His words were sacred to the mem- 
ory of a lost and trusted friend, and though 
they take no semblance upon this printed page 
they will linger forever in the recollection of 
the little circle that heard them spoken. 

Of the war elsewhere, but little was said, 
there being no effort to obtain from Mr. Davis 
expressions of his views upon the operations of 
the armies of the Confederate States or of the 
opposing forces. In his “ Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate States,” he has exhaustively treated 
this subject. When I met him he had just re- 
turned from his now celebrated tour through 
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Alabama and Georgia, the daily newspaper re- 
ports of which had been too full to require that 
his views should be restated at this early day. 

He referred at one time to his presence at 
Washington, Georgia, just before his capture 
by the Federal troops, and was reminded that 
his visitor had ridden in the column which had 
served as his escort from Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, to Washington. “I can never forget 
those soldiers,” he replied. “I found them true 
as steel. There were too many in the column 
for my purposes; not enough to fight the oppos- 
ing forces and too many to move with that ex- 
pedition which was necessary. So I sent one 
of my staff to the officer in command, request- 
ing that he send me twenty good men, who 
would obey any order without question, fight 
any number of the enemy whom we should 
meet, and go wherever I directed them. After 
a time the officer returned without the detail, 
and when I inquired why the men had not ac- 
companied him, he answered: ‘ Why, sir; they 
all want to go with you, and the entire com- 
mand has volunteered for any service you may 
ask of them.” 

This is true; and not until a peremptory de- 
tail was made by those in authority, and Gen- 
eral Breckinridge had addressed the Kentucky 


troops, would they consent that either Mr. Da- 
vis or himself should be permitted to attempt 
an escape without their assistance. 

I wish to put on record here, and in the 
strongest terms, the gentleness of Mr. Davis’ 
expressions toward those by whom he was op- 
posed in the struggle of the South for an inde- 


pendent existence. In the long conversations 
which we had, I heard no word of bitterness 
toward any man. In a tone of somewhat con- 
temptuous pity, he referred to a recent intem- 
perate utterance by the young governor of one 
of the States of the North, who based his re- 
marks upon the maudlin statements of an ine- 
briated sleeping-car conductor who was incar- 
cerated in a police-station cell in Montgomery, 
Alabama, at the very moment when he falsely 
stated that he had heard Mr. Davis use expres- 
sions of pleasure at the death of Mr. Lincoln 
and General Grant. 

Of Mr. Lincoln he spoke several times, in- 
stancing his fine capacity for illustrating his 
meaning with apt anecdotes, an accomplish- 
ment in which he thought few public men had 
excelled him. When asked if he knew Mr. 
Lincoln, he responded, “ No; I can not recall 
him. He was in Congress but one term, I be- 
lieve, and if I met him then he passed from 
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my mind. Stephens (Hon. A. H.) always in- 
sisted that I knew him, but I could not agree 
with him. It is possible that he impressed him- 
self more forcibly upon Stephens than upon 
myself, which accounted for his better recollec- 
tion of him.” 

Not by word or tone did this chief of the 
greatest of civil wars express other than respect 
for the memory of that other great Kentuckian 
who, like himself, sat in a presidential chair, 
and held in his hands the destinies of a great 
people during that struggle between the two 
finest armies of volunteers the world has ever 
known. 

As he spoke of Mr. Lincoln, a little fair- 
haired girl, less than three years old, came tim- 
idly into the room. “ My granddaughter,” said 
the courtly gentleman, with a bow as the vis- 
itor was presented to the little lady. As he 
held out his hands toward her, I saw his face 
grow very gentle as he fondly asked, “Are you 
not coming to sit with grandpa?” The little 
one clambered to his knee and his hand rested 
upon her head and stroked the golden curls 
gently as though a benediction fell with each 
touch. As the child put up her rosebud mouth 
for a kiss, Mr. Davis was telling me how he re- 
ceived very many anonymous letters couched 
in vile terms and inclosing harsh expressions 
in regard to himself, clipped from the columns 
of newspapers unfriendly to him. “ Formerly,” 
he said, “these annoyed me, but I no longer 
eare for them. Let them alone,” he said, as 
he dismissed the subject to answer the prattle 
of the grandchild on his knee. As this byplay 
went on, I wished that those who have spoken 
and written harshly of Mr. Davis could see that 
“dreadful old man” as he really is, and not as 
they have imagined him. The master of Beau- 
voir, always strong-willed, has lost none of his 
nature as the years have swept by, and is to- 
day, as he was in the army, in the Senate, in 
the Presidency of the Confederacy, firm and 
unyielding in his adherence to a policy or a 
principle which he believes to be right, but 
there is a steady undercurrent of gentleness 
which tones his character and actions and re- 
lieves each from harshness. He has a heart sus- 
ceptible of the finest emotions and gentle as a 
woman’s when the true chord is touched. It is 
this which makes him what one who is not al- 
together his friend has called him, “The first 
gentleman in the South.” Could those who 
dread him as the incarnation of disloyalty, or 
who imagine that they do, cross the threshold 
of his home and know him as he is, they would 
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learn a lesson of value, and leaving Beauvoir 
would carry away a pleasant picture in both 
mind and heart. 

It will be a surprise to many that Mr. Davis, 
the representative of the Cavaliers, should be 
an apologist for the ascetic Puritans. Of their 
life and influence on the institutions of Amer- 
ica, he said that the Puritarrs dominated affairs 
in England while the protecting influence of 
Cromwell shieldedthem. This gone, they fled to 
Holland, which afforded them a refuge but gave 
scanty opportunities for the assertion of those 
prerogatives of which they seemed to imagine 


dies applied to them than justice or mercy 
could indorse, but they were disturbing ele- 
ments and had to be gotten rid of. The Puri- 
tans worked out their destiny as best they could 
and in accordance with the lights before them. 
The bad men who came after threw upon 
them an odium and blame to which they were 
not justly entitled. They were harsh and in- 
tolerant, but entirely honest. Notso were those 
whose sins were saddled upon them. “The Puri- 
tan was a very good pioneer,” said Mr. Davis, 
as he concluded this unexpected defense of the 
Plymouth Rock people, and then he laughed 
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themselves possessed almost by Divine right. 
In other words, he said, “As they could not 
rule in Holland, they came to America to enjoy 
the privilege of doing as they pleased. The 
bleak coast of Massachusetts was cold and un- 
inviting, but after they had accepted it as an 
abiding place it was necessary that they should 
dominate all who came within the limits of the 
territory they had occupied. Roger Williams, 
in the very nature of things, could not be per- 
mitted to assert his independent views among 
them. To do so meant the disintegration of 
the colony. So Williams had to go, as did the 
witches. Of course, there were harsher reme- 


very heartily as the story was told of the Ken- 
tuckian who said that “the two greatest mis- 
fortunes that had ever befallen the human race 
were the affair in the Garden of Eden and the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

When I was at Beauvoir Mr. Gladstone was 
making his struggle for a second reading of 
the Irish Home-Rule Bill, and it appeared 
that Mr. Davis had been a careful observer of 
political movements in England, but there was 
no expression of his views either for or against 
Home-Rule. However, one need not search 
far in his record to correctly define his position 
cn this question, vital alike to England and to 
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Ireland. In fact, it would not be wide of the 
mark to call Mr. Davis the greatest living 
American exponent of the principles of home 
rule, which is but another name for State 
Rights as applied in the United States. He 
spoke of the parliamentary usages that obtain 
in England, and the steps necessary to prop- 
erly bring a measure before Parliament. This 
led to a comparison of the rules of the United 
States Congress with those of Parliament, upon 
which they were originally based, and the wide 
differences now existing were explained by the 
remark that Congress, by frequent changes of 
its rules, had drifted away from the original 
and made a system of its own, retaining a 
semblance rather than the substance of that 
upon which it was founded. 

This brought up some of the proceedings of 
the present Congress, which led Mr. Davis to 
mention the tendency toward centralization 
now growing daily more apparent in govern- 
mental affairs. As an instance of this he cited 
the Blair Educational Bill as one of the im- 
portant factors in a movement which he said 
“can have but one end, if continued—the ob- 
literation of State lines and the formation of 
one great and powerful State instead of many 
co-equal commonwealths.” “Mr. Madison,” 
he continued, “ feared, when the Constitution 
was being formulated, that young men under 
its provisions would not care to enter Con- 
gress, preferring the finer field opened to them 
by the legislatures of the sovereign States. 
What would he think now, could he return to 
earth and see what centralization has done and 
is doing? What would be his feelings when 
he saw one house of Congress passing the 
Blair Educational Bill, while the other was 
considering and finally passing a bill in re- 
gard to bogus butter ?” 

This was his only approach to a discussion 
of current politics. Those who believe in the 
Constitution as it was written, and as it was 
intended to be construed, will find a fair warn- 
ing in these few words. That those who go 
beyond that instrument, when it stands as a 
bar to their ambitions or desires, will profit by 
either hint or warning, is not expected by those 
who have observed the onward march of cen- 
tralization, even among men in office profess- 
ing a political faith in direct antagonism to 
that idea. 


Frequently during my stay Mr. Davis refer- 
red to his then quite recent tour, and it was ap- 
parent that it had been most pleasing to him. 
If there had been a doubt in his mind as to 
his position among the peuple he had served 
so long and faithfully, that doubt is gone. 
Whatever his enemies may say of him, the 
Southern people of Mr. Davis’ day and gener- 
ation will ever hold him in esteem; nor can 
they be induced to believe that he ever had an 
aspiration which did not include their welfare 
as its chiefest feature. This is as true of those 
who opposed the doctrine of secession as a 
remedy for evils complained of, as of those 
who indorsed every jot and tittle of the doc- . 
trine of State Rights, and fought for it on the 
fields which they enriched with their blood. 
Whatever his faults or failures, he was and is 
an honest man, devoted to his section and its 
people, and they return that devotion without 
stint or doubt. 

The most remarkable man of his day in 
many respects, the chief of the greatest civil 
war the world has known, the head of a gov- 
ernment and an army which, considering their 
resources or the lack of them, put on record 
the greatest military achievements of the age, 
the unfaltering advocate of an idea which he 
refuses to abandon in the face of defeat, and 
which idea represents the opinions of the 
founders of the government and the spirit of 
the Constitution, he sits by the side of the sea, 
a citizen of no land under the sun, proscribed, 
misrepresented, and derided, yet accepting it 
all without 2 murmur, and calmly resting his 
case for those who will come after all of us to 
decide, conscious of the uprightness of his pub- 
lic and private career, his faithful devotion to 
his State and section, and the honesty of his 


purposes. Surrounded by his family, he as 


calmly and bravely awaits the end—which 
can not be far away—as he faced the storm of 
Santa Anna’s bullets in Mexico, or bore the 
indignity of chains and the horrors of a dun- 
geon in later years. 

Kindly, gentle old man! when “that good 
gray head” is pillowed upon the bosom of your 
beloved Mississippi, may there come one who 
will write upon the pages of history the fair 
record of your brave, upright, and honored 
life, for it has been and is all of these, deny 
it as your bitterest adversary may. 


E. Polk Johnson. 


A HERITAGE OF HOPE. 


A Poem ADDRESSED TO THE BARDS OF THE Soutn. 


Because no soul filled with celestial rage 
Strikes loud the slumbering harp of minstrelsy 
A curse hath fallen upon us—who will be 
The first to wake from sleep and shake it off? 
The first to tread the lists—throw down the gage, 
Accept the hard conditions of this age— 
So ever ready with the sneer and scoff— 
To break a lance for truth? Can ye not see 
Nor comprehend the patronizing smile 
That twists the wrinkled features of the time? 
We, mincing down life’s flowering road the while, 
Plaiting of bridles with soft strings of rhyme 
To catch the winged horse when he thunders by, 
Chasing his shadows, while that brute sublime 
Leaps on the wind’s floor through the arching sky. 
Hear ye no muffled laughter of the gods? 
Far more appalling than the frightful roar, 
Which jars agape their cloudy temple’s door, 
When in consenting wrath the Thunderer nods, 


To be the cause of anger—to call down 

A blazing stream of lightning that should burn 
The soul to sudden ashes while the frown 

Of Jove’s fierce knitted brow showed some concern 
For what was being done—this were a fate, 

Not to be envied say, but one indeed 
Which could not be despised; destroying hate, 

Love being lost, would be more grateful meed 
Than mild indifference and smiling scorn, 

Which, like the mildew on the tasseled corn, 
But blasts the swelling ear it seems to bless; 

Which sends an answer ere the wish be born, 
Choking the mouth of prayer with emptiness, 


Or if we, piping with an oaten reed, 
Could lull these spirits to complete repose, 
And with thé music of a hollow weed 
Piece out the moments till our day should close, 
This would be well. But O, to sing and be 
The cause of tittering mirth in those that hear! 
No shape of death, that ever torturing fear 
Might conjure from the womb of night, could be 
So tricked in terrors as that thought which rings 
,The brow with writhing adders fanged with fire 
And shrinks the heart up that the very springs 
Of life and hope run poison. O that we 
Might wake to see how meanly we aspire, 
How much we need the gift of stronger wings, 
How much we need to dare for loftier things. 


And now, to strike the path which leads us home: 
Leave we these pagan fancies, they have served, 
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And still may serve, for those who are content 

To be called rich in what the past hath lent; 

Such juggling’s not for us—the time is come 
When we must give, not borrow, have, not buy. 

Cry not in fear, “ Let beauty be preserved,” 
There’s no preserving that which can not die. 

How quick we catch the fool’s soft blandishment, 
And praise old wisdom which we will not learn. 


From infant Egypt down to vanished Rome 
The lesson is the same, yet are we blind. 
They that attained looked onward, set the mind 
To pierce the darkness; each one in his turn 
Made his own land his spirit’s battle-floor, 
Each, at the last, set up his torch to burn 
A little farther on the unknown shore. 
Still did they leave the debt we owe unpaid; 
Strains waited yet when Virgil’s hand was stayed. 
There is a higher heaven than Tasso dreamed, 
A deeper hell than that which Dante made 

To put his neighbors in, broad, rich, ungleaned, 
‘New fields await and heights still unassayed 

Rise from a brighter world than ever beamed 
For Milton’s darkened eyes: are we bereft 

Of every attribute for conquest here? 
Have we no hands, no heart, no hope held dear? 

Or hath the prospect left our souls dismayed, 
And all ambition dead, with no shame left 

To drag a blush up to the cheek of fear? 


Shall nature woo us, and we will not hear? 

Not when the great trees sigh, nor when the streams 
Which clasp the far sky’s image in their clear, 

Cool depths shall lightly toss the beams 
Back from a dimpled mirror, or shall pass 

With song and laughter down some sloping ledge, 
Heaving a snowy shoulder on the edge 

Of some dark rock—far sprinkling all the grass 
And moss with gems, where, if a flower be near, 

It will be nodding in the glittering rain, 

Quick lifting its small cup each time in vain; 


Nor when the breathing fields keep whispering 
Through each small blossom’s lip, which meekly seems 
To counsel us to truth; shall we not choose 
Some budding glade where messengers of spring 
Each year remind us how, amidst the dreams, 
Which come and pass away, the voice of song 
Should cheer the dumb vale we are journeying? 
And if some nameless longing of the soul 
Should lead us to the hills, there to behold 
Mayhap the gloaming, or the morning’s birth, 
The sun’s rise or his setting, or the old 
Recurring changes of the moon, now whole, 
Now waned, now crescent, now a slender bow 
Bent by some spirit in the evening sky, 
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Who sends his well-drawn shaft down through the glow, 
Night’s signal to the stars that day must die. 
Perhaps to see black terror’s imagery 
Fill all the shining vault with shapes appalling, 
And watch the storm’s majestic tragedy 
Enacted in the clouds; where, swiftly falling, 
A thousand gleaming spears flash and go down 
As though—their wars being done—the angels cast 
Their weapons to the earth, while from the crown 
Of some thick-crested mount, the twisting blast 
Roots up the cedars, strewing all the vast 
Gloom-purpled vale with desolating showers. 
Perchance, to feel each solid foot of ground 
Jarred by the jolting thunder-shocks that roll 
Resistless downward through the blinding rack 
And mad confusion of the wrestling powers, 
Striking the earth with such a crash of sound 
That for an instant’s space life seems to lack 
Whereon to stand, all mortal sense being drowned. 


If these things wake no passion in the breast, 
No quick light in the eyes, and do not fill 
Our souls with strange delights, nor serve to shake 
The cobwebs from our minds, nor send a thrill 
Out to our finger-tips which makes them ache 
To grasp a new-strung harp—then let us turn 
To that great ocean whose each separate wave 
Bears up a living soul; that loneliest sea 
Which knows no calm, but where one storm doth rave 
Incessantly forever. Where no bark 
May rest at anchor in secure repose, 
But outward, with life’s drifting tide, which knows 
No wax nor wane of moons to set the mark 
For its swift ebbing—each frail vessel goes, 
With straining sail, all bound, they know not where: 
But tossed, and driven, hurrying to the cluse 
Of that unchosen journey; on they fare, 
And with each heart-beat downward to the dark 
Unfathomable gulf, a whole fleet sinks despairing. 
There, long uplifted by that sea’s retreating, 
Great continents stretch, dead, stormless, and uncaring; 
Whereon the drowsing ages sit repeating 
With scornful withered lips, that have no breath, 
Their half-forgotten dreams: with dimmed eyes staring 
And garments turned to dust they smile at Death 
And hear unmoved the loud waves’ distant beating. 


There set your gaze. There shall the spirit’s eye 
See wreck-strewn reefs and seething shoals that burn 
With fires of love and hate, and Time’s long sands 
White with the grief of that sad surf, and there 
Pale Sorrow fills her cup with foolish tears; 

There Memory walks with garlands in her hands, 
And glancing back with many a wistful sigh 
Strews her dead flowers along oblivion’s lea; 
There Joy, grown faint with mocking of her fears, 
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Leans on her dark-browed sister, dumb Despair, 
Who nods in silence as the years go by, 

And formed by that dark coast-line ye shall see 
This legend writ, “ What god-like fools men be.” 


All seems unsaid: alas! my burning theme, 
For want of some more skillful hand, doth full 
Here like some stumbling charger; all the course 
Still stretching onward to the distant goal; 
But O, why seek to picture what each soul 
Must vision out by inspiration’s gleam, 
Each for itself, or else not see at all. 


This only more—all hope springs from one source, 
The hidden well-spring of creating power. 
All else is nothing if this be not found. 
Let all take note, the poet must create, 
And if he will not, then the hand of Fate 
Shall dig his grave, where he must lie uncrowned. 


There is an angel that doth walk unseen 
The round of this huge earth each following year, 
Halting by field and wood, with glances keen 
He scans the world about him far and near, 
Seeking if any note his presence here. 


Secking if haply some fond watchful soul, 
Forsaking vainer things, be wandering there, 
Half cheered by hope, half slain by fierce despair, 

But praying light to read life’s baffling scroll. 


And few he finds, so few there be who seek 
Through love alone, who watch with tireless eyes 
Undazzled by the world’s false glittering gold, 
And wait some vision from the far off skies. 
If one he find, then doth the angel speak ; 
And finding none, then sad he doth return; 
For though the words upon his lips may burn, 
If no soul be found waiting to be wise, 
He must go hence, his message still untold. 


Shall we, the heirs to this brave heritage 
Which spreads about us like a world new born, 

Mope dumbly here till God’s hand shuts the page 
Of His great book, and we be left forlorn? 


Should no flame of aspiring hope be caught 

From contemplation of these moving scenes, 
To lift us from the world of pigmy thought 

Whose Atlus is a dwarf; where fancy leans 
To twittering rhymes by fashion’s model wrought, 
Then we are lost indeed: 

Throw down the pen— 

Tear off the harp-strings—let us seek the shore 

Of some gray-shadowed land where never more 

A gleam of light might wake the soul’s endeavor; 
There let us bide, and no song break again 

The seal of silence on our lips forever. 


Robert Burns Wilson, 
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HE excited discussions which have lately 
T arisen throughout the Union relative to 
the opening of Indian Territory to White set- 
tlement, and the report by its Committee on 
Territories to the present House of Congress, 
with its incident pros and cons, give to the sub- 
ject prominent present importance, and read- 
ers devour greedily all apparently correct data 
bearing thereupon. Having been until recently 
editor of the Oklahoma War-Chief, then the 
official organ of the Payne Oklahoma Colony, 
and as such living upon the borders of and in- 
side the territory, and having made every offi- 
cial act of the United States Government relat- 
ing to the Indian Territory subject of careful 
investigation, besides the intimate intercourse 
with red and white denizens of the disputed 
ground necessary and incident to my then offi- 
cial connection, probably gives me opportunity 
for furnishing Brvovac readers reliable data, 
if not reasonable deductions, in the premises. 

Several considerations invelved give the 
matter especial importance to the South and 
Southwest. The productions of its soil—cotton, 
tobazco, fruits, grapes, hemp, grasses, cane, ete. 
—fit it eminently for the homes of natives of 
those sections. Its nutritious perennial grasses 
and its seasons make it one of the most favored 
cattle- and horse-raising countries on the conti- 
nent. These facts have evolved from every ex- 
periment so far made in the territory. Its wa- 
ters all flow into our own Mississippi and Gulf, 
naturally throwing into our laps the immense 
productions that our people are by nature and 
avocation so well adapted to bringing forth. 
Under its present régime it constitutes a bar- 
rier to our own commerce, from the fact that 
railroad building having been prohibited in 
the territory, that traffic has been deflected 
from Mississippi and Gulf marts and shipping 
ports to the Atlantic sea-board, thus prohibit- 
ing our successful competition with producers 
in the Middle, Eastern, and Northern sections; 
while under white (Southron) habitation and 
rule the intervening link of our great railroad 
systems would be at once constructed, and the 
immense cereal and other productions of the 
whole Mississippi Valley would float in their 
natural channel and seek outlet to European 
markets at the gates of our Gulf. From the 
Appalachian hills and vales the world’s food 
should float in that direction, and would, as 
would that from the western sheds of the 
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Rockies, were it not for this one barrier, this 
one missing link in our railroad system, that 
has created this unnatural diversion and driven 
what should be our own traffic eastward and 
northward by long routes, the toll for which 
is added to the cost of our productions. 

For these and other reasons the subject as- 
sumes vast importance to the South and South- 
west. 

But I promised you some facts in the history 
and status of Oklahoma. 

The title is not a misnomer, the word mean- 
ing “Beautiful Land,” and it is assuredly as 
beautiful a portion of our continent as White 
Progress has ever coveted. Oklahoma proper 
is in the very heart of Indian Territory, but 
the term has come to apply to all the other 
unoccupied lands in the territory, including 
government Oklahoma running north to the 
Kansas State line, and the strip east and west 
from the Cherokee Reservation line to the Col- 
orado State line, including, on the west, the 
public land strip as laid down on government 
maps, and known as “ No-Man’s Land.” This 
division has three local and legal cognomens: 

1. Oklahoma, containing 1,887,100 acres. 

2. Cherokee Strip, containing about 6,000,- 
000 acres. 

3. Public Land Strip, containing 3,672,640 
acres. 

The accompanying diagram will better de- 
scribe what is now termed Oklahoma. 

The heavy lines bound the proposed new 
territory. 

Those portions numbered 1, 2, 3 comprise 
what the bill reported to the present House of 
Representatives, by its Committee on Territo- 
ries, proposes to create into “ The Territory of 
Oklahoma.” 

The first was originally part of the Creek 
and Seminole purchase, and was by them 
ceded to the United States, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior reports to Congress that 
they have been paid therefor. 

The second was ceded by the Cherokees to 
the United States in 1866, and three hundred 
thousand dollars of the purchase-money has 
been paid to them. The United States, how- 
ever, reserved to the Cherokees the right to use 
it as “an outlet” to the hunting grounds and 
salt fields lying westward. And it is on this 
specified “right” the Cherokees claim title to 
rent it to wealthy cattle syndicates, who are 
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Texas. 


now occupying every foot of it in sub-leases, 
for which occupancy the “ Cherokee Strip Live 
Stock Association” pays the Cherokees one hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum, abcut one- 
and-a-half cents per acre. 

Besides occupying this strip, their cattle 
“drift” all over Oklahoma (1), and still re- 
main there. “ Drifting,” in cowboy parlance, 
means driven by storms. When those fierce 
northers—call “ blizzards””—begin to blow in 
sui generis ferocity, the cattle, with eyes closed, 
heads lowered, and tails erect, run with it, for 
hundreds of miles sometimes. And the reg- 
ulation is for the cowboys to follow after and 
turn the runaways back to their own range. 
But it is one of the remarkable effects of a 
blizzard, down there, that cattle and cowboys, 
teams and wagons, ranch houses and wire-fenc- 
ing all drift together, and are as neatly and 
permanently fixed as if back on the rented 
range; even post-holes being dug by the 
whirlwinds and the fence fixed! Fact; I’ve 
seen the phenomenon often. 

The third (Public Land Strip) adjoining 
Cherokee Strip on the west, was ceded by Texas 
to the United States in 1860, and is about the 
size of the State of Connecticut. Congress has 
failed to give it attention, leaving it without 
law or any authorized occupancy, although cat- 
tle barons utilize its nutritious grass and beau- 
tiful streams, rent free. 

These three tracts contain 11,582,595 acres 
of the richest grass, perennial streams, health- 
giving atmosphere, and (in Oklahoma) some 
fine forest and mineral lands. Divided into 
160-acre farms they would give homes to 
72,391 families; or, averaging five to the family, 
861,955 industrious, religious educationalists, 


where now there is not a school-house, church, 
or farm. 

Not an Indian lives on or uses it, nor even 
claims to own a foot of it further than the 
above-mentioned assumed title of the Chero- 
kees to the Cherokee Strip. Not an Indian 
hunter traverses its prairies, forests, or streams; 
nay, a white hunter can not travel over it with- 
out a pass from the Live Stock Association who 
lease one of the strips. 

Dave Payne originated the first colony, whose 
set purpose has been for a dozen years to have 
this vast idle garden opened to white settle- 
ment, which is still known as Payne’s Okla- 
homa Colony, vulgarly ycleped “ Boomers.” 
David L. Payne was one of nature’s noble- 
men, born in Indiana, taken West in boyhood, 
a natural frontiersman, reared on the prairies, 
plains and Rockies, for many years a scout for 
United States Western troops, and the trusted 
companion of all the most noted generals com- 
manding those sections. He was necessarily 
self-educated, but of high native talents and 
remarkable force of character, a giant physic- 
ally, tough as a pine-knot, courageous as a lion, 
with a perfect ignorance of fear. He was at 
one time a well-to-do farmer and grazier in 
Sedgwick County, near Wichita, Kansas. He 
was several times Kansas State Senator, besides 
filling various other public offices. But his 
genius and proclivities led him to spend the 
greater part of his years in the saddle, on the 
plains and mountains of the great West, most 
of the time as scout. 

It was while scouting through the Indian 
Territory, and noticing the loneliness that si- 
lenced those vast solitudes, so well adapted for 
the busy hum of thriving whites, that he orig- 
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inated the plan of opening the country for set- 
tlement. He finally made this his life- work, 
and its now promised consummation will be his 
monument. 

Payne died suddenly of heart disease at Wel- 
lington, Kansas, in November, 1884; and one 
of his most valued and trusted lieutenants, 
William L. Couch, has since filled his place as 
captain of the colony. Payne’s better qualities 
are all reflected in the mental make-up of his 
successor, supplemented by his own native dig- 
nified manliness and shrewd apprehension of 
the politico-governmental workings of the pres- 
ent era. 

Besides this Oklahoma colony, numbering 
about fifteen thousand members, there are sim- 
ilar colonies in Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, Iowa, 
Indiana,with scattered membership from Maine 
to California. The writer's knowledge of these 
people and their plans leads to the assertion that 
there are over fifty thousand heads of families 
and sturdy young bachelors now ready to rush 
into the “ Beautiful Land” and make of it the 
quickest grown State ever formed from a ter- 
ritory. 

The Indian problem is rapidly approximat- 
ing solution in the irresistible striding of the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. And the moral fea- 
tures of the question have nothing to do with 
the case. The right or wrong of either party 
in the century-conflict on this continent is an 
insignificant factor in that problem. From the 
eastern to the western margin of the world the 
march of the Caucasian has been the “mani- 
fest destiny” which settled all proprietary dis- 
cussions. And “Lo! the poor Indian” can 
neither stay nor stem the coming conquest. 
But as brothers in our family of man, for the 
Red man let philanthropy suggest how the 
white man can draw the hobs from the heels 
of Destiny’s soldiery, that the crunch of their 
invading progress may not crush. Absorption 
instead of annihilation is the lesson necessary 
to be learned by fanatical sentimentalists and 
their deluded red victims. Whether the sons 
and daughters intermarry or not, the weaker 
must for salvation assimilate into the great citi- 
zenship of the stronger, for so has it ever been. 

Chief Bushyhead, an educated Indian, Chief 
(President) of the Cherokees a year or so ago, 
“let the cat out of the bag” as to the opposition 
of the “head-men” to the whites entering these 
unoccupied lands. We had pow-wowed several 
hours and he had acknowledged having no 
claim to Oklahoma (proper), but made his main 
fight against any settlement by whites upon the 
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Cherokee Strip. “Then, Chief,” I remarked, 
“if you do not own it, don’t want it, and 
could n’t use it, why do you oppose our set- 
tling down in Oklahoma, aside from the Che- 
rokee Strip part of the dispute?” 

His keen eye drew into a regular “sight- 
through-the-bead” on me, as he fixed his in- 
dex finger-tips together, and, after the usual 
Indian pause, he said: “Once fix you there 
and you become the wedge that splits us open, 
and then you swallow us up.” 

Philosophically shrewd, wasn’t he? Doubt- 
less he sees the handwriting on the wall, and 
silently mourns the foreshadowed extinction 
of this people. With no more, and no less, 
ambition than his white brothers are swayed 
by, he is loth to give up his leadership as 
chief to sink to the level of an insignificant 
citizen. Sad; but we can not stop to weep 
over the anomalous truth in history that the 
path worn by advancing civilization is wet 
with tears, too oft with blood. 

This man is chief of the Cherokees, one of 
the “ Five Civilized Nations” in Indian Ter- 
ritory treated with by our government as sep- 
arate, distinct nations. The Cherokees have 
their council, composed of an upper and lower 
house, similar to our Congress; have all the 
formule and courts that our jurisprudence rec- 
ognizes. The head of their nation is elected 
by popular vote, and really occupies the posi- 
tion there that the President of the United 
States does here; with this addition, that his 
lately acquired toga of citizenship does not, 
can not free the Indian from his old supersti- 
tious, abject obedience to his once revered he- 
reditary chief, his king; and Chief Bushyhead 
sways a more powerful scepter than inheres in 
the republican idea of President. His people 
are the most numerous and probably the most 
advanced in civilization of any of the Five 
Tribes. These five tribes, with several bands 
and remnants of other Indians, all told, num- 
ber 79,469 souls. They hold 41,102,546 acres 
of land, by clear and clouded titles. But of 
the lands actually legally owned by the In- 
dians, it is proposed, in the only plan I have 
seen to interfere with them at all, to divide 
their lands to them in severalty; that is, give 
to each family of four 160 acres, and pay them 
just what the government sells it at when 
opened for settlement, say $1.25 per acre, less 
cost of survey and transfer. The calculation 


is, there would be left, after the division, in 
the neighborhood of forty millions acres to be 
sold to settlers. The proceeds thus turned over 
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to the Indians would make them, in actual cash 
and fee-simple titled lands, the wealthiest peo- 
ple in the world, and insure to them and their 
descendants ease and plenty all their days. As 
it is, they can not possibly use a tithe of the 
lands they claim. What they “lease” to cat- 
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tle syndicates brings them only one-and-a-half 
cents per acre per annum, and much of this 
they are cheated out of. 

Am I to blame for the deduction that ab- 
sorption is better than extinction, and that ex- 
tinction is rapidly coming upon them? 

William F. Gordon. 


MISTRESS BETSEY SHEPPERD. 


T is one of the opening days of spring, when 
all her pretty whites and fresh greens are 
seen. The white horses, the cloud horses, are 
shaking out their tails, a sign of coming rain; 
the long light clouds wave across a blue, blue 
sky, and the gardens are beginning to send 
forth their fragrance. 

“Hot days er comin’ er zoonin’ an’ er hum- 
min’,” says the gardener, “fer heah dem little 
Stars er Bethleham,” says he, “dey’s got out 
dere little independint tickets ev’ry whar.” 

“ Blue-bottles,” too, are freighting the light 
air with their odors. Little children know that 
summer’s sweet warmth is not far off when 
those slender stems shoot up from their wee 
rushes, when they hold up their bunches of 
tiny blue jugs and shake out perfume there- 
from. 

In-doors a small chip fire crackles on the 
hearth, for it is yet too cool to be without a 
blaze. 

The children of a certain happy household 
are coloring Easter eggs. One is tempted to 
go into the big brother’s cabinet, while he is 
away at college, to take a nest of eggs from his 
precious collection. Those faintly blue-tinted 
of the bluebird; or the darker blue of the cat- 
bird; the mocking-bird’s splotched and spotted 
with umber; or the delicate wee eggs of thrush, 
vireo, or oriole. 

Old Aunt Hannah sits in the fire-corner of 
the play-room, drawn close to the blaze, for 
bones are hard to keep warm at ninety; they 
get to be an uncomfortable possession in course 
of time and push themselves too much into no- 
tice as years advance. 

Aunt Hannah’s “bones” enter very much 
into conversation in latter days, but it is not her 
own bones, it is the family’s blood that draws 
forth her best efforts of speech. 

Watching with dimming eyes the wholesome 
fresh-springing life of the present generation of 
a people whom she had long served and loved, 


Aunt Hannah is moved to tell the stories of an 
old time, true stories that read like legends in 
these peaceful, progressive days. 

Watching now the children busy with their 
paints and gildings, she speaks: 

“Little Miss Maria, settin’ dar wid her curls 
ruffleted up, sorter puts me in mind ov de pic- 
ter er Mistis Betsey up ter No’th Ca’lina. Oh, 
dem days, chillun, yo’ grandma, Mistis Betsey 
Shepperd, wuz er trig little figger, ez neat en 
sweet ez yer’d keer ter see, howsome’er she wuz 
yer way-behin’ grandma.” 

Brown and wrinkled, the old woman sits in 
the fire-corner; slow of speech she is, until 
fully wrought upon by the elixir of ancient 
excitement. 

The stories she tells are of long ago; her 
voice out of the far past is like a voice from 
the dead; like a roll of old parchment her lips 
have opened to let out their story. 

“ De onlies’ gal er de Shepperd fam’ly Mistis 
Betsey wuz den. Dar wuz seven boys hand- 
runnin’, en den dis heah gal. "Twas afo’ my 
day, but I hearn my ole marster and my mam- 
my, too, I hearn dem tell de tales er dem stir- 
rin’ times. I hearn my mammy tell how Mistis 
Betsey useter ride o’er de country er settin’ on 
de hoss behin’ one er her brothers. Dey be 
makin’ dere journeys heah an’ about o’er No’th 
Ca’lina ter visit dere kin; night fall, en dey go 
ridin’ long; dey heah de panthers holler en 
message hit ter one nother in de trees o’er dere 
heads. 

* Panthers hollerin’ o’er dem, en Mistis Bet- 
sey she no mo’ scart dan ef de hearth cat wuz 
er mewin’, 

“Dar wa’n’t no trimble bone in her, dar 
wa’ n’t. 

“She seed fine times den wid dem seven 
brothers ter pet her; but whin she went ter 
live wid de oldes’ one er her brothers, Colonel 
Shepperd dey calt him den, de seasins wa’ n’t 
s’ good fer her. 
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“My mammy, what wuz des er strip uv er 
gal den, en some ole trunks packed wid trick- 
seys, wuz all dat Mistis Betsey hed ter ca’y ter 
her noo home. My ma wuz er mighty soon 
little nigger, en she wuz gave ter Mistis Betsey 
ter be her little maid. 

“De ’oman Marse Colonel ma’yed wuz er 
caution, she wuz. 

“She hed two sisters er livin’ wid her, De- 
Thoms dey wuz, en er all de high-head folks 
dey wuz de highes’, 

“ Dey sot right down on little mistis, en dey 
treated her survigusly, but she kep’ level wid 
’em, same like er floatin’ cork. 

“De talk den wuz er wah, en freedom, en 
Gin’al Washin’ton, de times wuz des "bout ez 
swellin’ ez er pea-pod in June. 

“ Marse Colonel he leaded de Whigs in dat 
part er de country. 

“ Patton, he wuz head man er de Englishers. 
Dat Patton he wuz er bad man; dey tell me ez 
his ve’y soul ’ud rattle in de shell uv er mus- 
tard seed. Howsome’er dem two, Marse Colo- 
nel en Patton, ain’t ne’er met face ter face, caze 
de Englishers dey follered Patton fer ter nab 
marster time Patton grab him. 

“ Marster did n’t ‘low ter let dat man ketch 
sight er him, but he done glimpsed Patton siv- 
eral times in er crowd, en he know’d de look ov 
him. 

“Same time one er de fines’ Whigs in er nigh 
county wuz young Marster Sam Standish. 

“ De whole er Orange County had done been 
deeded ter his pa, en ’twuz kinder winded 
round dat Sam Standish hed er place calt Stag 
Park, de same place wuz builted fo’ stories high, 
en builted all er good hick’ry logs. En dey say 
to’ards summer he’d go er nigh de big water 
sea, whar he hed ’nother plantation what dey 
calt Windindale. 

“ Dey ’ported, too, dat his table-siller civered 
fo’ buffets, en ef folks didn’t tell de straight 
bout dem b’longins er his’n, hit wuz caze dey 
had n’t seen ’em en could n’t git er purchase 
on de whole truf. 

“Marse Standish wuz comin’ ter our town, 
we lived six miles outen town, to heve er speak- 
in’ wid de Whigs dar. 

“De ladies talked er hevin’ er county ball 
time he come at de noo-built log court-house. 

“Whin dey done make shore bout dis ball, 
Mistis Peggy Shepperd, w! .t wuz Marse Col- 
onel’s lady, goed er fo’ days’ journey ter de city, 
she did, her body-men wid dere blunderbusses 
ridin’ side de coach, she goed, she did, ter buy 
de ball dresses. 


“ Mistis ’Liz’beth DeThom, she sez: 

“«’Member, Li’ Peggy, dat I is tall en fair 
en light complected, en fotch fer me er frock 
wid tingin’s er blue, en don’t forgit de newes’ 
make er stomacher en tippet.’ 

“Mammy say she talk des dat way. 
Rosamon’ she speaks up: 

“* Dear Li’ Peggy,’ sez she, ‘I’s feard you'll 
be s’ set on triggin’ up yer beauty sister dat 
yer’ll clean forgit dat po’ Rosamon’ has a’most 
dark hair en a’most dark eyes, en needs er little 
red ter set off her looks.’ 

“She talkin’ "bout dark eyes caze er Mistis 
Betsey, what hed eyes des black ez de chinqua- 
pins er fall time, en hair des soft fallin’ ez de 
pine shadders, 

“«Sholy,’ sez Mistis Peggy, ‘ Po’ Betsey is 
fur too dark complected, but she gotter have 
some’at ter put on her back. What’ll you heve 
me bring you, Mistis, ef yer please?’ 

“ «Qh, sister,’ sez Mistis Bet, flingin’ back her 
throat, ‘1711 look well in a’most any thing,’ 

“Atter Miss Peggy come home fum de big 
town en onroll dem dresses dar wuz palpations 
fer sho; Miss ’Liz’beth she onwrap a big bun- 
dle en dar wuz er white dress des crisp wid bro- 
cade blue flowers, en like’ise er plain blue color 
stomacher, en one er de highes’ neck collars en 
de fines’ kinder tippit. 

“T hearn my mammy tell all about it. 

“ Miss Rosamon’ she ondid her roll, en dar 
wuz er white frock look like des offen de same 
piece, ’ceptin’ de time er de yeah done change, 
en de flowers gotter be des red ez red. She hed 
er mantilly, too, en mo’ else dan I kin tell. 

“ Mistis Betsey hed her piece like’ise; she 
ontie de roll, de gown fall out ’long. 

“ Deary me! 

“’T wuz des white. Dat wuz all; des plain 
white, douten no flowers ’t all. 

“ Dat night Mistis Betsey went ter her room 
early, en she take mammy wid her. 

“She went ter onpackin’ one er dese little 
hair trunks what hed her ma’s cloze laid by in 
it. She handle dem cloze all o’er. She put ’em 
back ’ceptin er little yaller buff silk shawl. She 
tuck en cut off de fringe er dat shawl, en den 
she set mammy ter onravellin’ it. She sot down 
herse’f wid bobbin en shuttle ter wind. She 
went ter tellin’ mammy tales, caze mammy 
wuz er mighty brief little nigger, en pooty low- 
some ter git wo’ out quick. 

“Mistis Betsey tole er tale dat night ’bout 
Sis ’Riller, en how’s Sis’Riller didn’t heve no 
gown ter wear ter de party twel her ole mammy 
brung her some, en how she hatter git dar des 
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pulled ‘long by er gourd-vine wid er holler 
gourd ter de een fer er coach. Den Mistis Bet- 
sey say ter my mam, ‘I ain’t got nobody ter 
play like grandma but you, en what you'll hat- 
ter do fer me’ll be ter fotch up er lot er light 
‘ood fum de woods, dese heah fat knots what’ll 
burn like er wax candle.’ 

~ De beds dem days wuz dese ole fo’-posters, 
what yer hatter git inter by er pa’r sta’r steps, 
en dey hed vallances all ‘round, fallin’ ter de 
flo’. Under dat vallance wuz des chock full er 
pine knots. 

“At night-time mammy’d crope under de 
bed en haul out dat light ’ood en fling hit 
‘tween de fir’-dogs, en dem blazes dey des 
tulked sparklin’. 

“Mistis Betsey she set dar wid de bobbins 
she done wrop, en she des take er needle en she 
des *broidered dat dress wid de pooties’ yaller 
flowers. 

“Dar don’t grow no kinder flowers ez yal- 
ler en ez beautiful ez dem what she made. 

“En de days gotter be mo’ ‘cited; de cock- 
hats in our hall could n’t be count fer de num- 
ber uv ’em. 

“’Mericans fum fur, ’Mericans fum nigh, 
come ter de Colonel. 

“Whin time. come fer de county ball de 
whole place wuz full er bloods and Whigs. 

“Ev’y body talkin’ ’bout de ball; but no- 
body didn’t know "bout de yaller flowers er 
growin’ en er bloomin’ under de pine light in 
Mistis Betsey’s room. 

“De coaches come. 

“ De ladies go. 

“Ev’y lady hed her maid wid her fer ter 
hole her mantilly en sech. 

“Mistis Betsey wuz all wrop up in er long 
shawl. 

“°’T wuz in de side room dat de ladies drap 
off dere cloaks en tippits, en my mammy tell 
me ef uvver folks did stare dey did at Mistis 
Betsey when she flung off her wrop. 

“She wuz dat shiny ez yer mouth water ter 
look at her, same ez whin yer eyes light on er 
gole piece. 

“ Miss Peggy, she didn’t make no loud ’mir- 
ation, but she look des ’bout ez tuck-aback 
ez ef you’d struck one er dese noo-fangled 
matches on her face. 

“ De ladies dey all gether ’bout Mistis Bet- 
sey des like swallers round de one bluebird 
dat follers de flock. 

“ Miss Bet, she say, ‘ Yes, hit’s all done wid 
de needle; hit’s not dyed in de woof en wove 
in de warp.’ 

Vor. II.—11. 


“Mistis "Lizabeth en Mistis Rosamon’, dey 
had flowers des weavin’ in de clof. 

“Hit’s dat way wid de Shepperds. Yer 
can’t stop ’em fum dere dues, no mo’n’ yer 
kin dam de spring wid cole en fros’; hit’s dar, 
en hit’s comin’ soon er late, en de later de 
richer. 

“Mistis Peggy, she sweeped ter de do’ en 
she calt ter de gents, standin’ ’round de dor, ter 
send de Colonel dar. Whin he come she calt 
fer salts en bottle, en make like she gwine ter 
faint. 

“ But she fix Marse Colonel wid one er dem 
DeThom gals on each yotter side, and she make 
dem go ter de ball-room. 

“She ax Mistis Betsey des stay by her twel 
de spell pass. 

« Mistis Betsey, she stay, en ev’y time she 
lows she sorter got her sister-an-law prop up, 
de faint comes back livelier dan befo’. 

“Mammy, she crope ter de do’ den, en she 
say what she seen helt her heart. Marse Sam 
Standish, what wuz de richest en finest’ Merican 
dar, wuz des cuttin’ it off wid Miss ’Liz’beth. 

“ Miss ’Liz’beth wuz mincin’ small, en de 
blue gown wuz doin’ its best. _ 

“ Marse Standish wuz sech er buxom young 
man; he wo’ de longes’ en de yalleres’ queue 
er hair, en he had de blues’ eyes. 

“*Bout same time mammy was peepin’, Mis- 
tis Peggy goed ter look out. 

“ Dat dance o’er, de music start up fer nother 
round, de folks ’gun ter look up fum dere talk. 

“De night wuz half gone. 

“Den Miss Peggy send fer de Colonel, en 
say she kin bar ter go now. 

“ But dat time er evenin’ Marse Sam Stan- 
dish hed done choosed his partners; but no 
sooner his eyes done fell on Mistis Betsey, 
frash, wid her cheeks er glowin’—she seemin’ 
like er gay rose set in er bed er wiltin’ lilies— 
dan his looks were des like tied ter her. His 
eyes kep’ on her whether he go back’ard er 
whether he go for’ards. 

“ He manage des afo’ de evenin’ close ter git 
em ter chune up fer er reel, en den he ax ter 
lead out Mistis Betsey Shepperd. 

“Oh, chillun! ef yer’d seen dem two buoy 
down de middle, yer’d thro’d up hands den en 
dar. 

“Hit wuz shimmer and glimmer. Whin de 
two went ter twirlin’ ter each side, en whirlin’ 
‘bout en meetin’ in de middle, yer couldn't 
scurcely see fer de shinin’. 

“ Mammy say she vurily do b’lieve dat dem 
light’ood blazes hed got dereseves on dat frock 
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ter stay dar. Yer mought des say dat de may’- 
age er dem two wuz settle en shore dat night. 

wa’ n’t much leisure den ter talk ’bout 
weddin’s. 

“ Marse Colonel, he wuz set on by dem En- 
glishers en red-couts, en de wah done been turn 
loose o’er de whole land. 

* Marse Sam Standish, too, he done los’ much 
‘long er de fightin’, but all he los’ wa’n’t no 
mo’ ’n er straw outer de broom ter him. But 
de Shepperds dey s’ hot head en s’ spendswif? 
dat dey wuz bodaciously clean out by dat wah, 
*t wuz few pounds en shillin’s dey hed left. 

“De day er Mistis Betsey’s weddin’ wuz 
nighin’, en Marse Standish, what wuz alwa’s 
runnin’ throo de inimy ter git ter our house ter 
see Miss Betsey, he would n’t heah er de may’- 
age bein’ put off. 

“De day afo’ de weddin’-day Marse Colonel 
wuz off in t’ other county gettin’ up sodgers; 
but he left words ez he'd be up in time ter 
give de bride away at de oltar; he mighty 
lovin’ er his little sister Betsey, he wuz. 

“De bride en groom, his folks en her kin, 
wuz ter meet at de town chu’ch. 

“ Marse Colonel, he done ‘script up er lot er 
sodgers in neighbor county whin he ’low ’bout 
harf way er de night ter start fer home. But 
dar come up er lot mo’ men, en he hatter wait 
on dem hour er two mo’, den he set out s’ swif’ 
en hasty. 

“He hearn dat Patton wuz on de watch fer 
him some’ars; but he did n’t take no notice. 

“He wuz ridin’ by hisse’f in de grayin’ day, 
reck’nin’ how he hatter put out his hoss 
to’ds de een er his trip ter get ter de weddin’, 
case Miss Betsey hed choosed early hours fer 
de may’age, en ’t was bad luck ter put off de 
weddin’ er minute, specially when de seasin 
wuz full er strife en trouble. 

“ Er ridin’ “long, Marse Colonel hearn some 
un on de road comin’ up behin’ him. 

“He hole up, Colonel did, ter listen. De 
rider kept er comin’; comin’ up sorter like a 
man what’s been on er fox-hunt, en de dogs 
done los’ de trail, en de trail done got cole, en 
he er turnin’ home ’dout his hoss hevin’ hed no 
gallop. 

“ Comin’ nigher. 

“ Comin’ sorter worrited like. 

“De day wuzn’t yit spread. 

“ Marster he ’ole up en go slow, but he feel 
‘round fer his belt, en by-de-georges he done 
left his weepins at Colonel Ashe’s whar he met 
de men at early night hours, whar he hed done 
laid off en rest hisse’f er bit. 


“He go ‘long kinder keerless en fearless, he 
did, but he don’t feel s’ easy whin he seed thoo 
de nearness, ez ’t wuz Patton spic en span bear- 
in’ down on him, 

“ Marster draw up en pass o’er complimints 
ter Patton, tell him howdy, en de rest. 

* Patton look like he mought suspicion some- 
’at; he trot ‘long wid Marster, but he keep fur 
off ez de road "low. 

“He ain’t seed Marse Colonel, but Marse 
Colonel done seed him. Marster kept up er 
talkin’ like ter while ’way de time, but he’s er 
cogitatin’ how he gwine ter git off. 

“He feared come broad light, dat Patton 
mought know him by county talk er his slim 
buil’, en his black eye, en de scar on ’s lef’ 
cheek. 

“ He look up den, Marster did, en he sees er 
brightenin’ in de sky; en he seen, too, er bright- 
enin’ er de sense er de situation in Patton’s eye. 
Den he ’sclaim out loud en he say, ‘ What er 
fine hoss yer ridin’! I could n’t see his gaits 
in de dark; den he pint all de hoss’s good 
pints; den he ride anigh en tech de hoss’s neck, 
den he feel’s skin. 

“Patton he s’ pleased ter heve er man what 
knows s’ much er hoss-flesh er talkin’ praise er 
his nag dat he clean forgit what he’s er lookin’ 
fer. 

“Colonel done ponder de miles afo’ him, en 
de creek ter ford, en he knowed his time. 

“ Praisin’ de hoss, he come nigh ez he could, 
he done wrop his bridle strong ’round his arm. 
He be ridin’ er ole hoss what dey calt Eagle, en 
ole Eagle, dey tells me, wuz er joe-nailer uv er 
hoss. 

“Colonel he done got nigh ez he could. Sud- 
den he draw hisse’f up. He fling out his arms. 
He lop ’em ’round Patton! He gripted him. 

« Patton he jerk hisse’f up en drive his spur 
inter his hoss, but de Colonel he done goed 
rowel deep in Eagle. 

“Patton wuz big ez er ox, but de Shepperd 
holt wuz on him! 

“ Dem two hosses wuz match des like pea en 
pea fer swif’ runnin’. Airy one could n’t git er 
pace ahead. 

“Colonel helt fast en hard, he did. Patton 
he can’t guide his hoss, he done hatter drap his 
rein. His arms des pin ter his sides, his sword 
en pistil hangin’ dar des harmless ez er pair er 
doves. 

“ Colonel he des can keep ole Eagle straight 
in de road. De creek gotter be ford. Patton 
he watch fer his chance ter come den. 

“ Eagle he ship on de nigh bank. Colonel he 
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spurred him up! Patton’s hoss guve er slide on 
de fur bank, but he too good er beas’ ter go 
down. Patton he cussed. Colonel he save ’s 
breath. O’er broad fiel’ dey go! O’er hill dey 
go! Thoo swamp dey go! Pass folks dey go, 
straight en soon, nobody dare n’t stop dem two. 
Patton he mo’ strong ’an er ox, but de Shep- 
perd grip got him. Patton’s hoss he mo’ swif’ 
‘an er swaller, but ole Eagle he pace ter him. 

“ Des de hour dat de weddin’ bell wuz chun- 
in’ up at de chu’ch, Mistis Betsey’s folks geth- 
ered dar, Marse Standish’s people dar too, some 
in de church, some out; all un ’em wid swords 
en Sunday cloze. 

«“ Down de road dem two come, Marse Colo- 
nel en Patton, dere hosses flingin’ foam. 

“Mistis Betsey, spyin’ out fer de Colonel 


seed ‘em fust. De young men runned out en 
stopped de steeds. Colonel he drap his arms. 
De men dey take Patton. 

“ Marse Colonel do feel sorter stiff dey say. 
But he en de rest went straight inter de chu’ch, 
en he guve his sister away standin’ wid mud 
o’er him head ter heel, but yit he cut er shine 
*mongst ’em all. 

“ Mistis Betsey wuz trig out again in de yal- 
ler buff gown. She look s’ pretty en proud dat 
day dat mammy say ez de sight uv her would 
er shine e’en clear inter blin’ eyes. 

“Marse Colonel he say, sez he: ‘ Betsey, 
wench, you'll pardin me fer bringin’ ter de 
weddin’ er guest widout er invite!’ 

“ Mistis Betsey she laff soft en putty. Pat- 
ton he ’pear kinder maze en mad.” 

Eli Shepperd. 


PHILOPCNA. 


(Chaplin Hills, October 8, 1863.) 


The orchard lands of Perryville 
Were sweet with must of aftermath; 
The dust lay thick on Chaplin Hill, 
On country road and bridle path; 


The streams were withered at their springs, 
And sapless as the falling leaves 

That spread their wan and sallow wings 
Through all the dry October eves. 


She stood beside the old well curb, 
As sweet, in maiden innocence, 

As fragrant pennyroyal herb 
That filled the corners of the fence. 


“Give me a drink.” She lifted up 
One hand to shade an upward look, 
And one to hold the small tin cup 
That hung from its accustomed hook, 


Her lips were red, her eyes were bright; 
Her look inspired a sweeter thirst— 

To make the wish I would, I might, 
Although the last should be the first. 


Her eyes were bright, her lips were red; 
The gentle voice was soft and low: 
“Give me one kiss for love,” I said, 
“Or one for luck, before I go.” 


“My comrade, tarry at the gate, 
The rolling drum; the bugle’s bleat; 
On yonder hills the reapers wait 
To sheaf and bind life’s ruddy wheat.” 


She did not speak ; her downcast eyes 
Were steeped with dews of sudden pain, 
As gray as when the sunny skies 
Are shadowed by an April rain. 


She kissed me once, she kissed me twice; 
She laid her fragrant lips to mine, 

And answered with a broken voice 
That thrilled me like the musk of wine. 


To taste the fragrance of her breath, 
As low, she said, that it was given, 

One kiss to grace a soldier’s death, 
Another was for Christ’s in Heaven. 


And all that day, through shot and shell, 
I seemed to feel its tender grace 
About me like a holy spell, 
Where Death and I stood face to face. 


And when the day was done, I told 
My soldier comrade, where we lay, 

A woman’s word had made me bold 
Through all that dark and dreadful day. 


Life had no richer gifts to give, 
And no regrets to me had power, 
For in the grace that let me live 
Till then, life reached its perfect flower. 


“Tt was not yours,” our captain said ; 
“The grace in her was sanctified. 
The kiss she gave was for the dead 
That fell that day on either side. 


“To Honor and to Christ she prayed, 
And out on yonder battle plain 
Red Honor’s lips kissed every blade, 
And Christ’s dear lips have kissed the slain. 


« And though war’s sickle cleave the land, 
Yet when the ruddy harvest’s done, 
The dead that fell at either hand 
In Christ’s dear blood shall all be one.” 
Will Wallace Harney. 
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AFTER THE FALL OF RICHMOND. 


T became apparent, early in the spring of 

1865, that General Lee could no longer hold 

Richmond, which was about to be completely 
invested. 

His withdrawal from the Confederate capital 
and retreat into the interior of Virginia neces- 
sitated the immediate abandonment of all ter- 
ritory where troops had been stationed to keep 
open communication with the beleaguered city, 
and obliged all Confederate forces, wherever 
posted, whose operations could have any strat- 
egic connection with those of the army of 
Northern Virginia, to follow its movements 
and be prepared to second its action. 

It was obvious that, even if further armed 
resistance to the Federal forces in the East was 
possible, the policy, so long adhered to, of main- 
taining determinate positions, defending cities, 
and seeking to permanently occupy and protect 
particular territory, would have to be aban- 
doned. Every one reslized that the last and 
only hope of the Confederacy was in the prompt 
concentration of the armies commanded by 
Generals Lee and Johnston, reinforced by 
every available man and musket. 

If an army strong enough to assume the of- 
fensive and win one or more pitched battles 
could be thus formed,Confederate independence 
—so the most sanguine dared hope—might yet 
be achieved. We can scarcely understand now 
how such a thought could have been seriously 
entertained; but the ideas which induced the 
contest and supported Southern men through 
the long struggle had tenacious hold and influ- 
ence, and men were capable then of forming 
desperate resolves and of persisting very obsti- 
nately in efforts with which hope had but little 
to do. 

Brigadier-General John Echols was then in 
command of the Department of Southwestern 
Virginia. Stationed at various points in the 
department were General Wharton’s division 
and the brigades of Colonels Trigg and Pres- 
ton, infantry, between four and five thousand 
strong, and four brigades of cavalry, com- 
manded respectively by Brigadier -Generals 
Vaughn and Cosby, Colonel Giltner, and my- 
self. These brigades had an aggregate strength 
of about twenty-three hundred men. So de- 
pleted had they become by arduous service and 
casualties of all kinds that no one of them was 
as strong numerically as a full regiment at an 
earlier period of the war. There was also at- 
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tached to the departmental command a very 
fine and unusually well-equipped battalion of 
artillery. Its commander, Major Page, was 
one of the best and most gallant officers I ever 
knew. 

On the 2d day of April General Echols issued 
orders looking to the evacuation of the depart- 
ment and a junction of its forces with those of 
General Lee. My brigade was at that time dis- 
mounted; that is to say, I had-sent nearly all 
of my horses into North Carolina to be win- 
tered, on account of the impossibility of pro- 
curing sufficient forage in the country where I 
was stationed, and I had not yet gotten them 
back. Just, too, as the movement commenced 
I was joined by a number of the men of Mor- 
gan’s division, who had been captured during 
the Ohio raid and the last expedition of Gen- 
eral Morgan into Kentucky. These men were 
not only “ Web-fect”—as we used to style the 
infantry—in presenti, but their hopes of horse- 
flesh were scant indeed. 

Marching almost constantly, by day and 
night, after the 8d of April, and employing the 
rail transportation at his disposal most judi- 
ciously for the movement of troops as well as 
supplies, General Echols reached Christians- 
burg on the 10th with the troops brought from 
the western end of his department, and con- 
centrated his entire command there. He was 
confident that he would be able, within a few 
days, to effect a junction with General Lee 
somewhere to the southwest of Richmond, 
most probably in the vicinity of Danville, and 
was resolved to press on with the same celerity 
which had characterized his movements up to 
that date, so soon as he could learn definitely 
what direction to take. 

Stoneman had sent raiding parties into that 
region a short time previously, which had so 
seriously damaged the telegraph lines that they 
could not be used for many miles to the east of 
Christiansburg. With our limited facilities for 
such work we had not been able to repair them. 
Two or three days before our arrival at Chris- 
tianburg, General Echols had sent Lieutenant 
James B. Clay, of his staff, eastward along the 
line of the railroad, with instructions to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible and without stop- 
ping, except to change horses, until he had 
reached a point where he would be in tele- 
graphic communication with General Lee. He 
was instructed to return, without delay, with 
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such information as he could procure. Lieu- 
tenant Clay was compelled to ride to Lynch- 
burg before he could obtain any information 
whatever. He found General Lomax there, 
and, learning from him most important infor- 
mation, immediately returned it. He was 
in the saddle almost constantly and riding rap- 
idly more than eighty hours. 

We had reached Christiansburg late in the 
evening of the 10th of April. The command 
had halted for the night, and the troops were 
about to go into camp, but the column was stil] 
closing up, and the larger part of it was yet on 
the road. I remember that General Echols and 
I were dismounted and standing upon the turn- 
pike surrounded by the soldiers. We were 
talking about some ordinary matter to which 
I had called his attention. Just then Lieuten- 
ant Clay galloped up and asked where he could 
find the General. General Echols indicated his 
presence, and Clay approached and silently 
handed him a dispatch. General Echols opened 
and read it. Linstantly perceived that it con- 
tained momentous and disastrous news. His 
face became intensely flushed, and then grew 
deadly pale. He quietly requested me to fol- 
low him out of the throng. I did so,and when 
we were a few paces away he read me the dis- 
patch, which was from General Lomax, and in 
these words: “General Lee surrendered this 
morning at or near Appomattox Court-house. 
Tam trying with my own division and the rem- 
nants of Fitz Lee’s and Rosser’s divisions to 
arrange to make a junction with you.” 

Although prepared to hear of disaster, I had 
not expected any thing so dreadful as this, and 
the announcement almost stunned me. I can 
never forget the feeling of utter dismay and 
despair with which I heard it, or the impres- 
sion it produced upon the troops when the in- 
formation reached them. 

General Echols had not intended to imme- 
diately divulge it. After a brief conference 
we agreed that the news should be concealed, 
if possible, from the men until the next day, 
and communicated that night only to the brig- 
ade and regimental commanders. We hoped 
that some plan might be devised which would 
enable us to hold the troops together until we 
could learn what policy would be pursued by 
Mr. Davis, and whether it would be our duty 
to endeavor to join General Johnston. But to 
conceal such a fact when even one man was 
aware of it was impossible. Before we had con- 
cluded our brief conversation, we knew from 
the hum and stir in the anxious, dark-browed 


crowds nearest us, the restless oscillation of the 
long column as the whisper flew along it, the 
excitement which soon grew almost to tumult, 
that the terrible tiding had gotten abroad. That 
night no man slept. Strangely as the declara- 
tion may now sound, there was not one of the 
six or seven thousand then gathered at Chris- 
tiansburg who had entertained the slightest 
thought that such an event could happen, and 
doubtless that feeling pervaded the ranks of 
the Confederacy. 

We knew that Richmond had fallen. We 
knew that the heroic army which had so long 
defended Richmond was in retreat. We knew 
that it would be nomadic, that its operations 
could no longer be conducted upon the meth- 
ods which support regular warfare, and that 
every thing necessary to maintain its efficiency 
was lost. We could hazard no conjecture as 
to what would be done; yet, that the army of 
Northern Virginia with Lee at its head would 
ever surrender had never entered our minds. 
Therefore, the indescribable consternation and 
amazement which spread like a conflagration 
through the ranks, when the thing was told, 
can scarcely be imagined by one who has not 
had a similar experience. 

For four years the people of the Southern 
States had lived under a separate government 
of their own, and had looked upon themselves 
as constituting a distinct nationality. 

The very fact that those four years had been 
years of struggle, danger, and sacrifice only the 
more intensified their aspirations for political 
separation and independent governmental ex- 
istence. 

What at first may have been with the mass 
of the population mere prejudice, as some have 
claimed, or at best but an ideal love of the free- 
dom which, in its widest sense, means the right 
of the people of every sovereign community 
to control without interference or restriction 
their own affairs, had grown into an ardent 
wish for the maintenance of the Confederacy 
and a devotion to their Southern land which 
was limitless. Previous attachment to their 
native soil, all the ideas and traditions they 
had been reared to believe and cherish, all that 
contributes to make up what is wise and good, 
as well as what, in excess, may be wrong in 
patriotism, was connected in their minds with 
the contest in which they were engaged and 
the effort they were making. They were almost 
ready to believe that all future hope and life 
itself depended upon success. 

To all who read this—save those who shared 
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the sentiment—it may seem incredible that the 
Southern people and soldiery can have really 
felt the blow so keenly. I will ask such skep- 
tics to imagine the impression that would be 
produced upon them by the conviction that 
this country had been suddenly subjugated by 
some foreign power, and was about to be over- 
run and permanently occupied by its armies 
and governed by its agents. The South ex- 
pected in defeat to be reduced to just such a 
condition. General Lee and his army had been 
so identified in our minds with the Confeder- 
ate cause that to lose them was like taking the 
heart from the body. 

During all that night officers and men were 
congregated in groups and crowds discussing 
the news, and it was curious to observe how the 
training and discipline of veteran soldiers were 
manifested even amid all this deep feeling and 
wild excitement. There was not one act of vio- 
lence, not a harsh or insulting word spoken; 
the officers were treated with the same respect 
which they had previously received, and al- 
though many of the infantrymen who lived 
in that part of Virginia went off that night 
without leave and returned to their homes, none 
who remained were insubordinate or failed to 
obey orders with alacrity. 

Great fires, larger and more numerous than 
ordinary camp-fires, were lighted and kept burn- 
ing. Every group had its orators, who, succeed- 
ing each other, spoke continuously. The men 
rushed from one crowd to another, hundreds 
sometimes collecting about a peculiarly fervid 
speaker. Every conceivable suggestion was 
offered. Some advocated a guerrilla warfare; 
some proposed marching to the trans-Missis- 
sippi, and thence to Mexico. The more prac- 
tical and reasonable, of course, proposed that 
an effort to join General Johnston should im- 
mediately be made. Many, doubtless, thought 
of surrender, but I do not remember to have 
heard it mentioned. 

On the next day General Echols convened a 
council of war composed of his brigade com- 
manders. He frankly stated that it would be 
impossible to carry the infantry commands out 
of Virginia, especially as the march to effect a 
junction with Johnston’s army would be a long 
one, through a difficult country barren of sup- 
plies, and must necessarily be rapid. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that the men of these com- 
mands should be furloughed for sixty days, at 
the expiration of which time, if the Confeder- 
acy survived, they might possibly be returned 
to the service. The infantry commanders 


approved of this policy, and it was adopted. 
General Echols then requested the officers com- 
manding the cavalry brigades to give expres- 
sion to their views. General Cosby and Colonel 
Giltner frankly declared their conviction that 
further resistance was impossible, and that it 
was their duty to lose no time in making the 
best terms possible for their men. They ex- 
pressed a determination to march to Kentucky 
and immediately surrender. General Vaughn 
and I believed that we were allowed no option 
in such a matter, but that, notwithstanding the 
great disaster of which we had just learned, we 
were not absolved from our military allegiance. 
We thought it clearly our duty to attempt to 
join General Johnston, and to put off surren- 
der so long as the Confederate government had 
an organized force in the field. We expressed 
ourselves ready to obey any order General 
Echols might issue. For my own part, I was 
convinced that all of the troops there would 
rather have their record protected than their 
safety consulted. 

General Echols verbally notified each brig- 
ade commander (of cavalry) that he would be 
expected to take his brigade to General John- 
ston, and said that a written order to march 
that evening would be delivered to each. 
I received such an order. It is my impres- 
sion that this order was handed me by Cap- 
tain John Sanford, then serving on General 
Echols’ staff, I believe, as inspecting officer. 
The infantry was ostensibly furloughed, virtu- 
ally disbanded, in accordance with this pro- 
gramme. The guns of Page’s batteries were 
spiked and the carriages burned. The artillery 
horses and several hundred mules taken from 
the large wagon-train, which was also aban- 
doned, were turned over to my brigade that I 
might mount my men. I had been joined at 
Christiansburg by a fresh detachment of pa- 
roled prisoners of Morgan’s old command. I 
permitted as many of them as I could mount 
to accompany me, and armed them with rifles 
left by the disbanded infantrymen. Iwas com- 
pelled to peremptorily order a very considera- 
ble number of these paroled men to remain in 
a camp established in the vicinity of Chris- 
tainsburg. They were anxious to follow on foot, 
and were as reluctant to stay as I to part with 
them. Late on the evening of the 11th, General 
Echols, at the head of Vaughn’s brigade and 
mine, the latter on muleback, began the march 
toward North Carolina, which was to close with 
the final surrender of the last Confederate or- 
ganization east of the Mississippi River. The 
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rain was pouring in torrents. The sky was as 
dark and gloomy as our thoughts. The aspect 
of nature itself seemed ominous of disaster. 
The roads, rugged and difficult at all times, 
were rendered almost impassable by the stormy 
weather, and we struggled and groped along 
through the long, black night, with the feeling 
of men who were going blindfold, but volun- 
tarily, to execution. 

On the next day ninety men of Colonel Gilt- 
ner’s brigade, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George Dimond, Captains J. 
T. Willis, John T. Scott, and Thomas F. Bar- 
rett, and Lieutenant Freeman, overtook us. 
They had learned, after our departure, of the 
result of the conference and of General Echols’ 
determination to join General Johnston. Re- 
tracing their steps, they hastened to report to 
General Echols. At their own request they 
were assigned to my brigade, and I weleomed 
them gladly. A more gallant body of men 
never rode to battle, and their officers were 
among the best that Kentucky had furnished 
the Confederacy. They remained in the field 
until there was no longer a Confederacy to 
serve. 

Two or three days of rapid movement, and 
the knowledge that their leaders were animated 
by a definite and positive purpose, confirmed 
the morale of the men, and partially restored 
the careless, buoyant humor with which the vet- 
eran soldier regards almost every vicissitude. 
As we approached the North Carolina border, 
we heard frequent rumors that a large force of 
Federal cavalry was in the immediate vicinity 
and prepared to contest our further progress. 
The point at which it was supposed we would 
encounter them, and where collision would be 
most dangerous to us, was “Fancy Gap,” 
through which the road on which we were 
marching would conduct us. We were by no 
means desirous of battle at that time and in 
that region, but far more solicitous to reach 
our destination without any sort of delay. We 
were resolved, however, to get through that 
gap. 

General Echols’ chief of staff, Colonel J. 
Stoddard Johnston, after communicating to 
General Vaughn and myself such instructions 
as were deemed necessary, supplemented them 
with a battle order which I have always thought 
incomparably superior to any thing of the kind 
that ever came to my notice. In it, not only 
were the dispositions and movements of the 
troops directed very explicitly, but also those 
of the commander-in-chief, and the “ gallant 


and efficient” officers, who served immediately 
about his person. It was not official, nur in- 
tended for publication, and I reproduce it with- 
out asking the consent of the author: 


“ Now, if the Yankees, d—n their eyes! 
Shall strive to take us by surprise, 
And think to catch us in a nap, 
As we file through this Fancy Gap, 
Wycher will skirmish to the front, 
While Duke and Vaughn abide the brunt: 
To give the old Tycoon and staff 
A chance to climb a hill and laugh.” 


Very much to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, “ Tycoon,” staff, and troops, the Yan- 
kees were not in or near the gap when we 
reached it. 

It would be difficult to discover or imagine a 
more uncomfortable place for battle than this 
same “Fancy Gap.” Its entrance is in Vir- 
ginia, about six miles from the North Carolina 
line, and it is a sort of natural gateway between 
the two States. Situated in one of the most 
rugged of the spurs of the Alleghany range, 
it rather skirts—* flanks,” as we expressed it 
in the parlance of that period—than pierces 
the mountain; for it is near the extremity of 
the spur, and the ground for many miles west 
of it, while so broken as almost to forbid ac- 
cess, can scarcely be called mountainous. The 
scenery in the gap proper is exceedingly strik- 
ing and picturesque. The road, scarcely wider 
at any point than is necessary to permit wag- 
ons approaching each other from different di- 
rections to pass conveniently, winds around 
the side of the mountain, whose bare, rocky 
cliffs upon the eastern side spring almost sheer 
upward to enormous and precipitous heights. 
On the other hand, the natural wall goes down, 
right down, in ghastly, dizzy descent, how 
many hundreds of feet I know not, but at 
some places the brain reels when the eye at- 
tempts to fathom the depth, and one might 
think it would tire a bird’s wing to dive to the 
bottom. 

The whole region, indeed, immediately to the 
west of the road, seems to be one immense ab- 
rupt depression in the spur, as if the backbone 
and interior of the range had there been dis- 
solved or scooped out, leaving a cavity, the 
bottom of which is perhaps on a level with the 
plain country at the foot of the hills on either 
side, but which is rimmed like a crater by the 
rocky shell of the mountain. If there are 
breaks in this shell they can not be detected, 
from the road which we traversed, by one gaz- 
ing over the wide expanse. The view, as thus 
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seen, comprises many square miles and is sin- 
gularly attractive. The low-lying valley was, 
at the time of which I write, overspread with 
tracts of forest, in which the trees were evi- 
dently of noble growth, yet in the deep dis- 
tance dwindled to the apparent dimensions of 
the smallest shrubs. This varied vegetation, 
just bursting into the rich foliage of spring, 
waved beneath us in every shade of green. 
At some points it undulated up the sides of 
the steep boundary, as if seeking to climb over 
it and escape, and at others it seemed to have 
fallen back from the tremendous, precipitous 
cliff after vain efforts to scale it. The western 
end of the valley—if, amid the deceptive mi- 
rage effects, we saw so far—was shrouded in 


low-hanging clouds, in the glimmering haze, 
where the midday sun burned on the bare 
rocks, in what seemed sinoke arising in thin 


spires from cabins hidden among the thickets 
and crags and vapors whirled up along the bed 
of some plunging water-course. 

On the second day after entering North Car- 
olina we crossed the Yadkin River, and on the 
evening of the next day thereafter reached 
Statesville. Here General Echols left us in 
order to proceed more promptly to General 
Johnston, who was supposed to be at Salisbury. 
Vaughn marched in the direction of Morgan- 
ton, and I set out for Lincolnton, where I ex- 
pected to find my horses and the detail, under 
Colonel Napier, which I had sent in charge of 
them to their winter quarters in that vicinity. 
Crossing the Catawba River on the top of the 
covered railroad bridge—a tedious and not al- 
together safe method—TI reached the southern 
bank about noon, and pushed on as rapidly as 
I could march. Lincolnton is distant from 
this point about twenty miles. 

I had obtained credible information that the 
Federal cavalry, of whose proximity we had 
heard previous rumors, were now certainly very 
near, and also marching in the direction of Lin- 
colnton. T was very anxious to get there first, 
for I feared that if the enemy anticipated me, 
the horses and guard would either be captured 
or driven so far away as to be entirely out of 
my reach. Early in the afternoon, I discov- 
ered unmistakable indications that the enemy 
was close at hand, and found that he was mov- 
ing upon another main road to Lincolnton, 
nearly parallel with that which I was pursu- 
ing, and some three miles distant. My scouts 
began fighting with his upon every by-road 
which connected our respective routes; and I 
learned, to my great chagrin and discomfort, 
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that my men were not meeting with the success 
in that sort of combat to which they were ac- 
eustomed, and which an unusual amount of ex- 
perience in it might entitle them to expect. 
They were constantly driven in upon the col- 
umn, and showed a reluctance to fight amount- 
ing almost to demoralization. Every man, 
whom I questioned, laid the blame in the most 
emphatic manner on his “d—d mule.” All de- 
clared that these animals were invincibly preju- 
diced against either advancing, retiring, or 
standing in any decent fashion. 

Whenever the rider made ready to fire, the 
mule would turn tail and “buck.” If he dis- 
mounted, the mule would pull, kick, and other- 
wise demonstrate while he was essaying to take 
aim, and evince symptoms of insanity when 
the gun went off. To get on the creature's back 
again was almost impossible. Few of the men 
had saddles, and they were not accustomed to 
mount without stirrups. An effort to lead the 
mule to a fence or stump, by the aid of which 
the man could climb upon his back, the brute 
seemed to regard with a suspicion and repug- 
nance nothing could overcome. And the same 
mule, which, so long as his master was on the 
ground, had manifested the most unreasonable 
impatience to leave, showed, so soon as he was 
mounted, a stubborn disposition to remain. In 
short, it was the general verdict that they 
could n’t fight the mules and the Yankees at 
one and the same time. This was, of course. 
very discouraging. I sent a party of some 
twenty-five or thirty, mounted on horses and 
better equipped than the others, in advance. 
with instructions to get into Lincolnton before 
the enemy and communicate with Colonel Na- 
pier. However, when I had gotten within three 
miles of the place, about sunset, I met this party 
retiring before a very much larger body of 
Federals. They had reached Lincolnton, but 
found it occupied by the enemy in force. After 
a brisk skirmish, in which the detachment lost 
two men killed and several wounded, it had 
fallen back, pursued as I have stated. 

After the evening’s experience just detailed, 
I was unwilling to fight, as I had reason to be- 
lieve the enemy much my superior numer- 
ically. 

To countermarch would have destroyed the 
morale of the men; and, if I had been attacked 
in rear, my column would have dissolved in 
utter route. Fortunately I had learned shortly 
before that a road, or rather trace, turned off to 
the left near this point, and led to other paths 
which conducted to the main road from Lin- 
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colnton to Charlotte. The head of the column 
was within fifty or a hundred yards at that time 
of a small road which answered the description 
given, and strengthening the detachment, which 
had faced about, with the advance guard and a 
select detail, I turned into this road. I knew 
that the boldest of the Federal cavalry were re- 
luctant to pursue an enemy away from the more 
public roads and into the wor rds, not, as a rule, 
having such an acquaintance with the country 
as the Confederates or equal opportunity of ob- 
taining information from the people. The ad- 
vancing Federgls were held in check until the 
entire command had taken the new direction. It 
proved to be the right one. Procuring guides, 
I marched some fifteen miles and reached the 
Charlotte road late in the night. 

At Charlotte, where we arrived the same day, 
we found General Ferguson’s brigade of cav- 
alry; the town was also crowded with paroled 
soldiers of Lee’s army and refugee officials from 
Richmond. On the next day Mr. Davis arrived, 
escorted by the cavalry brigades of General 
Debrill, of Tennessee, and Colonel William C. 
P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. 

In response tos the greeting received from 
the citizens and soldiery, Mr. Davis made the 
speech which has been the subject of much 
comment then and since. 

I heard it, and remember nothing said by 
him that could warrant much either of com- 
mendation or criticism. It was a simple, manly 
recognition of the welcome extended him, and 
a manly, courageous appeal to his auditors not 
to despair of their country. In the course of 
his remarks, a dispatch was handed him by 
some gentleman in the crowd, who, I have been 
told since, was the mayor of Charlotte. It an- 
nounced the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. Mr. 
Davis read it aloud, making scarcely any com- 
ment upon it at all. He certainly used no un- 
kind language, nor did he display any feeling 
like exultation. The impression produced on 
my mind by his manner and few words was 
that he did not credit the story. 

General John C. Breckinridge, who was then 
Secretary of War, did not accompany Mr. Davis 
to Charlotte, but had gone to General John- 
ston’s headquarters at Greensboro, and was as- 
sisting in negotiations which were then pend- 
ing between Generals Johnston and Sherman, 
Indeed, the celebrated armistice and treaty of 
surrender, signed by those two officers, which 
the Confederates found so favorable, but which 
was immediately rejected by the civil authori- 
ties of the United States, and by no one more 
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loudly repudiated, after all was over, than by 
General Sherman himself, was generally ac- 
credited then to the influence and suggestions 
of Breckinridge. 

When General Breckinridge reached Char- 
lotte, about two days after Mr. Davis’ arrival, 
he was under the impression that the cartel he 
had helped to frame would be ratified by the 
Federal government and carried into effect. I 
saw and had a long conversation with him im- 
mediately upon his arrival. He was in cheer- 
ful spirits, and seemed to think the terms he 
had obtained from Sherman some mitigation 
of the sting of defeat and submission. 

On the next morning he rode out to my 
camp, and the “boys,” who, in common with 
nearly all Kentuckians, were devotedly at- 
tached to him, gave him an enthusiastic re- 
ception. He responded to their welcome with 
one of those brief, felicitous speeches, which 
were easier to him than to any one I have 
ever known. At its conclusion he seated him- 
self at the foot of a large tree and began chat- 
ting with the men who assembled around him 
in crowds, and many of whom were personally 
known to him or sons of his old friends. All 
were anxious, of course, to learn something 
about the terms made with Sherman, and he 
explained them very frankly. 

While this was going on, an incident happen- 
ed, which I shall never forget as the strangest 
combination of the ludicrous and the heroic I 
ever witnessed. A soldier of my command, and 
who had not heard the speech, but had been 
informed of its purport, rode up on a saucy 
looking mule, and saluting the General, tucked 
his dilapidated hat under his left armpit, and 
begged leave toask certain questions. He was 
a handsome, manly looking fellow, apparently 
nineteen or twenty years of age. 

“General Breckinridge,” he said, “is it true 
that you have made arrangements for a sur- 
render which includes all Confederate troops 
on this side of the Mississippi?” 

“Tt is true,” was the response; “and I think 
the terms such as they all should accept.” 

“Do you really think, General, that any 
terms of surrender are honorable or should 
be accepted ?” 

“T do, or I certainly should not have as- 
sented to them.” 

“Well, I shall not accept or be bound by 
them,” asserted the indomitable youth, draw- 
ing himself up still more stiffly, while the fire 
of a tameless spirit flashed from his gray eyes 
and gleamed in every lineament. At the same 
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rage effects, we saw so far—was shrouded in 
low-hanging clouds, in the glimmering haze, 
where the midday sun burned on the bare 
rocks, in what seemed smoke arising in thin 
spires from cabins hidden among the thickets 
and crags and vapors whirled up along the bed 
of some plunging water-course. 

On the second day after entering North Car- 
olina we crossed the Yadkin River, and on the 
evening of the next day thereafter reached 
Statesville. Here General Echols left us in 
order to proceed more promptly to General 
Johnston, who was supposed to be at Salisbury. 
Vaughn marched in the direction of Morgan- 
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pected to find my horses and the detail, under 
Colonel Napier, which I had sent in charge of 
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Crossing the Catawba River on the top of the 
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together safe method—I reached the southern 
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near, and also marching in the direction of Lin- 
colnton, T was very anxious to get there first, 
for I feared that if the enemy anticipated me, 
the horses and guard would either be captured 
or driven so far away as to be entirely out of 
my reach, Early in the afternoon, I discov- 
ered unmistakable indications that the enemy 
was close at hand, and found that he was mov- 
ing upon another main road to Lincolnton, 
nearly parallel with that which T was pursu- 
ing, and some three miles distant. My scouts 
began fighting with his upon every by- road 
which connected our respective routes; and 7 
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that my men were not meeting with the success 
in that sort of combat to which they were ac- 
customed, and which an unusual amount of ex- 
perience in it might entitle them to expect, 
They were constantly driven in upon the col- 
umn, and showed a reluctance to fight amount- 
ing almost to demoralization. 


Every man, 
whom I questioned, laid the blame in the most 
emphatic manner on his “d—d mule.” All de- 
clared that these animals were invincibly preju- 


diced against either advancing, retiring, or 
standing in any decent fashion. 

Whenever the rider made ready to fire, the 
mule would turn tail and “buck.” If he dis- 
mounted, the mule would pull, kick, and other- 
wise demonstrate while he was essaying to take 
aim, and evince symptoms of insanity when 
the gun went off. To get on the creature's back 
again was almost impossible. Few of the men 
had saddles, and they were not accustomed to 
mount without stirrups. An effort to lead the 
mule to a fence or stump, by the aid of which 
the man could climb upon his back, the brute 
seemed to regard with a suspicion and repug- 
nance nothing could overcome. And the same 
mule, which, so long as his master was on the 
ground, had manifested the most unreasonable 
impatience to leave, showed, so soon as he was 
mounted, a stubborn disposition to remain. In 
short, it was the general verdict that they 
could n’t fight the mules and the Yankees at 
one and the same time. 
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retiring before a very much larger body of 
Federals. They had reached Lincolnton, but 
found it occupied by the enemy in force. After 
a brisk skirmish, in which the detachment lost 
two men killed and several wounded, it had 
fallen back, pursued as T have stated. 

After the evening’s experience just detailed, 
I was unwilling to fight, as I had reason to be- 
lieve the enemy much my superior numer- 
ically. 

To countermarch would have destroyed the 
morale of the men; and, if I had been attacked 
in rear, my column would have dissolved in 
utter route. Fortunately I had learned shortly 
before that a road, or rather trace, turned off to 
the left near this point, and led to other paths 
which conducted to the main road from Lin- 
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colnton to Charlotte. The head of the column 
was within fifty or a hundred yards at that time 
of asmall road which answered the description 
given, and strengthening the detachment, which 
had faced about, with the advance guard and a 
select detail, I turned into this road. I knew 
that the boldest of the Federal cavalry were re- 
luctant to pursue an enemy away from the more 
public roads and into the woods, not, as a rule, 
having such an acquaintance with the country 
as the Confederates or equal opportunity of ob- 
taining information from the people. The ad- 
yaneing Federals were held in check until the 
entire command had taken the new direction. It 
proved to be the right one. Procuring guides, 
I marched some fifteen miles and reached the 
Charlotte road late in the night. 

At Charlotte, where we arrived the same day, 
we found General Ferguson's brigade of cav- 
alry; the town was also crowded with paroled 
soldiers of Lee’s army and refugee officials from 
Richmond. On the next day Mr. Davis arrived, 
escorted by the cavalry brigades of General 
Debrill, of Tennessee, and Colonel William C. 
P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. 

In response to the greeting received from 
the citizens and soldiery, Mr. Davis made the 
speech which has been the subject of much 
comment then and since. 

I heard it, and remember nothing said by 
him that could warrant much either of com- 
mendation or criticism. It was a simple, manly 
recognition of the welcome extended him, and 
a manly, courageous appeal to his auditors not 
to despair of their country. In the course of 
his remarks, a dispatch was handed him by 
some gentleman in the crowd, who, I have been 
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Davis read it aloud, making scarcely any com- 
ment upon it at all. He certainly used no un- 
kind language, nor did he display any feeling 
like exultation. 
my mind by his manner and few words was 
that he did not credit the story. 

General John C. Breckinridge, who was then 
Secretary of War, did not accompany Mr. Davis 
to Charlotte, but had gone to General John- 
ston’s headquarters at Greensboro, and was as- 
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sisting in negotiations which were then pend- 
ing between Generals Johnston and Sherman. 
Indeed, the celebrated armistice and treaty of 
surrender, signed by those two officers, which 
the Confederates found so favorable, but which 
was immediately rejected by the civil authori- 
. ties of the United States, and by no one more 
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loudly repudiated, after all was over, than by 
General Sherman himself, was generally ac- 
credited then .to the influence and suggestions 
of Breckinridge. 

When General Breckinridge reached Char- 
lotte, about two days after Mr. Davis’ arrival, 
he was under the impression that the cartel he 
had helped to frame would be ratified by the 
Federal government and carried into effect. I 
saw and had a long conversation with him im- 
mediately upon his arrival. He was in cheer- 
ful spirits, and seemed to think the terms he 
had obtained from Sherman some mitigation 
of the sting of defeat and submission, 

On the next morning he rode out to my 
camp, and the “boys,” who, in common with 
nearly all Kentuckians, were devotedly at- 
tached to him, gave him an enthusiastic re- 
ception, He responded to their welcome with 
one of those brief, felicitous speeches, which 
were easier to him than to any one I have 
ever known. At its conclusion he seated him- 
self at the foot of a large tree and began chat- 
ting with the men who assembled around him 
in crowds, and many of whom were personally 
All 


were anxious, of course, to learn something 


known to him or sons of his old friends. 


about the terms made with Sherman, and he 
explained them very frankly. 

While this was going on, an incident happen- 
ed, which I shall never forget as the strangest 
combination of the ludicrous and the heroic I 
ever witnessed, A soldier of my command, and 
who had not heard the speech, but had been 
informed of its purport, rode up on a saucy 
looking mule, and saluting the General, tucked 
his dilapidated hat under his left armpit, and 
He was 
au handsome, manly looking fellow, apparently 


begged leave to ask certain questions, 


nineteen or twenty years of age. 

“General Breckinridge,” he said, “is it true 
that vou have made arrangements for a sur- 
render which includes all Confederate troops 
on this side of the Mississippi?” 

“Tt is true.” was the response; “and T think 
the terms such as they all should accept.” 

“Do you really think, General, that any 
terms of surrender are honorable or should 
be accepted ?” 

“T do, or I certainly should not have as- 
sented to them.” 

“Well, I shall not accept or be bound by 
them,” asserted the indomitable youth, draw- 
ing himself up still more stiffly, while the fire 
of a tameless spirit flashed from his gray eyes 


and gleamed in every lineament. At the same 
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time the mule, as if to indorse his master, stuck 
out his fore feet, threw up his head and snorted 
defiance. Mortal eyes never gazed on a more 
independent and irrepressible couple than mule 
and man then appeared to be. 

“T regret that,” said General Breckinridge; 
“and your comrades here, who are all true sol- 
diers, do not agree with you.” 

“T can’t help that,” he retorted. “ They can 
do as they please; but the sun shines as bright 
and the airis as pure on the far side of the Rio 
Grande as here, and I'll go there rather than 
give up to the Yankees.” 

A hearty and general laugh, as much, how- 
ever, of admiration as amusement, greeted this 
spirited declaration, The young knight errant 
was not abashed. 


“ Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see,”’ 


and tossing his arm in air, while the mule 
tossed its tail, he cantered off as if intent to 
reach the Rio Grande before night. 

In the afternvon of that day General John- 
ston telegraphed that the authorities at Wash- 
ington refused to recognize the terms upon 
which he and Sherman had agreed, that the 
armistice had been broken off, and that he 
would surrender, virtually, upon any terms 
offered him. Upon the receipt of this intelli- 
gence Mr. Davis resolved to at once leave 
Charlotte and attempt to march, with all the 
troops willing to follow him, to Generals Tay- 
lor and Forrest, who were somewhere in Ala- 
bama. He was accompanied by the members 
of his eabinet and his staff, in which 
Bragg was included. The five brigades of Fer- 


zeneral 


guson, Debrell, Breckinridge, and mine com- 
posed his escort, the whole force under the 
March- 
ing very leisurely we made not more than 


command of General Breckinridge. 
twelve or fifteen miles daily. To cavalry ac- 
customed, as all this force was, to move with 
much greater celerity, this slow progress was 
harassing, and a little demoralizing withal, as 
the men were inclined to construe such dilato- 
riness to mean irresolution and doubt on the 
part of their leaders. 
cially of this opinion because a large body of 


They were more espe- 


Federal cavalry, the same which Thad encoun- 
tered at Lineolnton, were marching some ten 
or fifteen miles distant on our right flank, keep- 
ing pace with us, and evidently closely observ- 
ing our movements. At Unionville I found 
Colonel Napier, with nearly all of the horses 
and some seventy or eighty men. 
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Mr. Davis, General Breckinridge, Mr. Ben- 
jamin, and the other cabinet and staff officers, 
mingled and talked freely with the men upon 
this march, and the effect was excellent, largely 
counteracting the feeling of uneasiness induced 
by our lack of activity. Those who know the 
rare conversational gifts of the three gentle- 
men I have mentioned, will understand the in- 
fluence they must have exerted under circum- 
stances so exceptional, 

Speculation was rife among the soldiers in 
regard to the chances of the President and 
members of his cabinet to escape capture, and 
many guesses were hazarded as to who would 
get away and who would not. 

It was the general opinion that Mr. Davis 
could eseape if he would, but that was largely 
induced by the knowledge that extraordinary 
efforts would be made to prevent his falling 
into the hands of the enemy. We all felt con- 
fident that General Breckinridge would not be 
made prisoner if duty permitted him to attempt 
escape. As Judge Reagan had been a frontiers- 
man, and, as we understood, a “ Texas Ranger,” 
the men thought his chances good; but all be- 
lieved that Benjamin would surely be caught, 
and all deplored it, for he had made himself 
exceedingly popular. For some days he kept 
on with us, as frequently riding in the midst 
of the men and at one or other part of the col- 
umn as with his chief, and always smiling, talk- 
ative, and fascinating. One morning he had 
suddenly and strangely disappeared. No one 
seemed to know what had become of him. 

His physical appearance indicated any thing 
rather than a capacity for nimble evasion. His 
handsome, pleasant face topped a fat, unwieldy 
body, as little adapted, one would have thought, 
to agile concealment and rapid transit as a 
bucket of butter. Yet all at once he myste- 
riously vanished, and when we heard of him 
again he was in London. 

At Abbeville, South Carolina, Mr. Davis held 
a conference with the officers in command of 
the troops composing his escort, which he him- 
self characterized as a council of war, and 
which IT may be justified, therefore, in so des- 
ignating. It was, perhaps, the last Confeder- 
ate council of war held east of the Mississippi 
River, certainly the last in which Mr. Davis 
participated. 

We had gone into camp in the vicinity of 
the little town, and, although becoming quite 
anxious to understand what was going to be 
done, we were expecting no immediate solution 
of the problem. We were all convinced that 
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the best we could hope and do was to get Mr. 
Davis safely out of the country, and then ob- 
tain such terms as had been given General 
Johnston’s army, or, failing in that, make the 
best of our way to the trans- Mississippi. 

The five brigade commanders each received 
an order notifying him to attend at the private 
residence in Abbeville where Mr. Davis had 
made his headquarters, about four o’clock of 
that afternoon. We assembled promptly at the 
hour indicated, and were shown into a room 
where we found Mr. Davis and Generals Breck- 
inridge and Bragg. 
had never seen Mr. Davis look better or show 
to better advantage. 
spirits and humor; and the union of dignity, 
graceful affability, and decision which made his 
manner usually so striking, was very marked 
in his reception of us. 
tion of a general nature, he announced the 
purpose which bad induced him to call us to- 
gether. 

“It is time,” he said, “that we adopt some 
definite plan upon which the further prosecu- 
tion of our struggle shall be conducted. I have 
summoned you for consultation. I feel that I 
ought to do nothing now without the advice of 
my military chiefs.” 

He smiled rather archly as he used this ex- 
pression, and we could not help thinking that 
such a term addressed to a handful of brig- 
adiers, commanding altogether barely three 
thousand men, by one who so recently had 
been the master of legions was a pleasantry, 
yet he said it in a way that made it a com- 
pliment. 

After we had each given, at his request, a 


Noone else was present. I 


He seemed in excellent 


After some conversa- 


statement of the equipment and condition of 
our respective commands, Mr. Davis proceeded 
to declare his conviction that the cause was not 
lost any more than hope of American liberty 
was gone amid the sorest trials and most dis- 
heartening reverses of the Revolutionary strug- 
gle; but that energy, courage, and constancy 
might yet save all. “Even,” he said, “if the 
troops now with me be all that I can for the 
present rely on, three thousand brave men are 
enough for a nucleus around which the whole 
people will rally when the panic which now 
afflicts them has passed away.” He then asked 


that we should make such suggestions in regard 
to the future conduct of the war as we deemed 
advisable. 

We looked at each other in amazement and 
with a feeling a little akin to trepidation, for 
we hardly knew how we should give expression 
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to views so diametrically opposed to those he 
had uttered as we entertained. Our respect for 
Mr. Davis approached veneration, and notwith- 
standing the total dissent we felt, and were 
obliged tu announce to the programme he had 
indicated, that respect was rather increased than 
diminished by what he had said. We recog- 
nized that his high and dauntless spirit ab- 
horred submission, not from personal consid- 
erations so much, as because of the patriotic 
love he bore his cause and people. 

I do not remember who spoke first, but we 
each expressed the same opinion. We told 
him frankly that the events of the last few 
days had removed from our minds all idea or 
hope that a prolongation of the contest was 
possible. 

The people were not panic-stricken, but 
broken down and worn out after every effort 
at resistance had been exhausted. We said that 
an attempt to continue the war, after all means 
of supporting warfare were gone, would be a 
cruel injustice tu the people of the South. We 
would be compelled to live on a country al- 
ready impoverished, und would invite its fur- 
ther devastation. We urged that we would be 
doing a great wrong to our men if we persuaded 
That if they persisted 
in a conflict so hopeless, they would be declared 
and treated as brigands, and would forfeit all 
chance of returning to their homes, 

He asked why then were we still in the field. 
We answered that we were desirous of afford- 


them to such a course. 


ing him an opportunity of escaping the degra- 
dation of capture, and perhaps a fate which 
would be direr to the people than even to him- 
self, in still more embittering the exasperated 
feeling between the North and South. We said 
that we would ask our men to foilow us until 
his safety was assured, and would risk them in 
battle for that purpose, but would not fire an- 
other shot in an effort to continue hostilities. 
He declared, abruptly, that he would listen 
to no suggestion which regarded only his own 
safety. Resuming his previous tone, he ap- 
pealed with an eloquence that was sublime to 
every sentiment and reminiscence that might 
be supposed to move a Southern soldier, and 
We remained 
silent, for our convictions were unshaken; we 
felt responsible for the future welfare of the 
men who had so hervically followed us, and the 
painful point had been reached, when to speak 
again in opposition to all that he urged would 
have approached altercation. 
utes not a word was spoken. 


urged us to accept his views. 


For some min- 
Then Mr. Davis 
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arose and ejaculated bitterly that all was in- 
deed lost. He had become very pallid, and he 
walked so feebly as he proceeded to leave the 
room that General Breckinridge stepped hastily 
up and offered his arm. 

I have undertaken to narrate very briefly 
what occurred in a conference which lasted for 
two or three hours. I believe that I have ac- 
curately given the substance of what was said; 
and that where I have put what was said by 
Mr. Davis in quotation marks, I have correctly 
reproduced it, or very nearly so. Generals De- 
brell and Ferguson, and Colonel Breckinridge 
are still living. I think their recollection of 
this somewhat remarkable occurrence will agree 
with mine. 

Generals Breckinridge and Bragg took no 
part in the discussion. Both, however, after 
Mr. Davis retired, assured us of their hearty 
approval of the position we had taken. They 
had forborne to say any thing, because not im- 
mediately commanding the troops, and not sup- 
posed, therefore, to know their sentiments so 


well as we did. But they promised to urge 


upon Mr, Davis the necessity and propriety of 
endeavoring without further delay to get out 
of the country, and not permit other and seri- 
ous complications to be produced by his cap- 


ture and imprisonment, and perhaps execu- 
tion, 

It was determined that we should resume 
our march that night for Washington, Geor- 
gia, one or two days’ march distant, and orders 
were issued by General Breckinridge that we 
move at midnight. 

About ten o’clock T received a message from 
General Breckinridge that he desired to see me 
immediately. 
informed me that the treasure which had been 
brought from Richmond was at the railroad 
depot, and that it was necessary to provide for 
its removal and transportation, He instructed 
me to procure a sufficient number of wagons 
to remove it, and to detail a guard of fifty men 
under a field officer for its protection. He fur- 
ther informed me that there was between five 
and six hundred thousand dollars in specie— 


T went to his quarters, and he 


he did not know the exact amount—the greater 
part gold. 
intend its transfer from the cars to the wagons. 


T must, he said, personally super- 
This was not a very agreeable duty. I repre- 
sented that if no one knew just what sum of 
money was there, it was rather an unpleasant 
responsibility to impose on the party who was 
to take charge of it. 
tunity to count it, nor possible means of ascer- 


T would have no oppor- 
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taining whether the entire amount was turned 
over to me. He responded that all that had 
been considered, and bade me proceed to obey 
the order. I detailed fifty picked men as guard, 
and put them under command of Colonel The- 
ophilus Steele and four of my best subalterns, 
I obtained six wagons, and, proceeding to the 
depot, began at once the task of removing the 
treasure. 

It was in charge of some of the former treas- 
ury clerks, and was packed in money belts, shot 
bags, a few small iron chests, and all sorts of 
boxes, some of them of the frailest description, 
In this shape I found it loaded in open box- 
ears. I stationed sentries at the doors, and 
rummaging through the cars by the faint light 
of a few tallow candles gathered up all that 
was shown me, or that I could find. Rather 
more than an hour was consumed in making 
the transfer from the cars to the wagons, and 
after the latter had been started off and had 
gotten half a mile away, Lieutenant John B. 
Cole, one of the officers of the guard, rode up 
to me with a pine box, which may have held 
two or three thousand dollars in gold, on the 
pommel of his saddle. He had remained after 
the others had left, and ferreting about in a car 
which we thought we had thoroughly searched 
had discovered this box stuck in a corner and 
closely covered up with a piece of sacking. On 
the next day, General Breckinridge directed me 
to increase the guard to two hundred men, and 
take charge of it in person. I suggested that 
instead of composing it entirely of men from 
my brigade, it should be constituted of details 
from all five. TI thought this the best plan to 
allay any little feeling of jealousy that might 
arise, and insure a more perfect vigilance, as I 
felt persuaded that these details would all care- 
fully watch each other. 
adopted. 


My suggestion was 
Nearly the entire guard was kept 
constantly on duty, day and night, and a ma- 
jority of the whole escort was generally about 
the wagons at every halt, closely inspecting the 
guard. 

At the Savannah River, Mr. Davis ordered 
that the silver coin, amounting to one hundred 
and eight or ten thousand dollars, be paid to 
the troops in partial discharge of the arrears of 
pay due them. The quarter-masters of the sev- 
eral brigades were engaged during the entire 
night in counting out the money, and a throng 
of soldiers surrounded the little cabin where 
they were dividing “the pile” into their respec- 
tive quotas until early dawn. The sight of so 
much money seemed to banish sleep. My brig- 
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ade received thirty-two dollars per capita, offi- 
cers and men sharing alike. General Breckin- 
ridge was paid that sum, and, for the purpose, 
was borne on the roll of the brigade. On the 
next day, at Washington, I turned over the resi- 
due of the treasure to Mr, M. H. Clarke, acting 
Treasurer of the Confederate States, and expe- 
rienced a feeling of great relief. 

At Washington, the next day, Mr. Davis, 
having apparently yielded to the advice pressed 
upon him, that he should endeavor to escape, 
started off with a select party of twenty, com- 
manded by Captain Given Cempbell, of Ken- 
tucky, one of the most gallant and intelligent 
officers in the service. I knew nearly all of 
these twenty personally. Among them were 
Lieutenants Lee Hathaway and Winder Mon- 
roeof my brigade. Escort and commander had 
been picked as men who could be relied on in 
fy emergency, and there is no doubt in my 
mind that, if Mr. Davis had really attempted 
to get away or reach the trans-Mississippi, this 
escort would have exhausted every expedient 
their experience could have suggested, and, if 
necessary, fought to the death to accomplish his 
purpose, 

I have never believed, however, that Mr. 
Davis really meant or desired to escape after 
he became convinced that all was lost. I think 
that, wearied by the importunity with which 
the request was urged, he seemingly consented, 
intending to put himself in the way of being 
captured. I am convinced that he felt unwill- 
ing to become a fugitive, and appear to flee a 
fate the people would be compelled to face. I 
am convinced that he quitted the main body of 
the troops that they might have an opportunity 
to surrender before it was too late for surrender 
upon terms, and that he was resolved that the 
small escort sent with him should encounter no 
tisk in his behalf. I can account for his con- 
duct upon no other hypothesis. He well knew 
and he was urgently advised that his only 
chance of escape was in rapid and continuous 
movement. He and his party were admirably 
mounted, and could have easily outridden the 
pursuit of any party they were not strong 
enough to fight. Therefore when he deliber- 
ately lingered and procrastinated, as he did, 
when the fact of his presence in that vicinity 
was so public, and in the face of the energetic 
effort that would certainly be made by the Fed- 
eral forces to secure his person, I can only be- 
lieve that he had resolved not toescape. While I 
can say nothing, of my own knowledge, regard- 
ing the circumstances of his capture, I have al- 


ways rejected as incredible and absurd the sto- 
ries told of his having striven to disguise him- 
self. I would much sooner believe that he 
desired his captors to shoot him. 

One of his most distinguishing traits was an 
acute, almost morbid sense of personal dignity. 
He felt, as the chief magistrate of the Confed- 
eracy, and the man who more than all others 
was held responsible for secession and war, pe- 
culiarly required to maintain the attitude of 
one who neither acknowledged amenability to 
punishment nor dreaded it. What others, high 
in official stations but not so completely repre- 
sentative as he, might well afford to do, he yet 
thought unbecoming in himself. Animated by 
such a feeling, and suffering the pangs of co- 
lossal disappointment, he might wish to die, 
but would scarcely incline to attempt disguise 
and flight. 

Immediately after Mr. Davis’ departure, the 
greater portion of the troops were notified that 
their services would be no longer needed, and 
were given a formal discharge. Their officers 
made arrangements for their prompt surrender. 

General Breckinridge requested Colonel W. 
C. P. Breckinridge and myself to hold a body 
of our men together for two or three days, and, 
marching in a direction different from that Mr. 
Davis had taken, divert attention as much as 
possible from his movements. We accord- 
ingly marched with three hundred and fifty 
men of our respective brigades toward Wood- 
stock, or Woodville, I do not certainly remem- 
ber the name. I moved upon one road, Col- 
onel Breckinridge, with whom was the General, 
upon another. We were to meet at the point 
I have mentioned. I arrived first, and halted 
to await the others. I found that a considera- 
ble force of Federal cavalry was just to the 
west of the place, and not more than three 
miles distant. The officer in command noti- 
fied me in very courteous terms that he would 
not attack unless I proceeded toward the west, 
in which event, he said he would, very much 
to his regret, be compelled “to use violence.” 
He said that he hoped I would think proper to 
surrender, as further bloodshed was useless and 
wrong; but that he would ‘not undertake to 
hasten the matter. I responded that I appre- 
ciated his sentiments and situation, and that I 
certainly would not march in a westerly direc- 
tion so long as he was there, entertaining and 
prepared to enforce serious objections. I beg- 
ged to assure him further, that I, too, saw no 
good reason why more blood should be shed, 
and that I would give the matter of surrender 


turks. 
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immediate and careful consideration. That 
evening Colonel Breckinridge arrived. He 
had encountered a body of Federals, who had 
made to him almost the identical statement 
the officer in my front had addressed me. He 
had parleyed with them long enough to enable 
General Breckinridge, with one or two officers 
who were to accompany him in his effort to 
escape, tu get far enough away to elude pur- 
suit, and then telling them where he wished 
to go, was allowed to march by upon the same 


THRENODY. 


road oceupied by the Federal column. The 
men of the previously hostile hosts cheered 
each other as they passed, and the “ Yanks” 
shouted, “You rebs had better go home and 
stop this nonsense; we don’t want to hurt each 
other!” 

The Colonel brought an earnest injunction 
from General Breckinridge that we should 
both surrender without delay. We commu- 
nicated his message to our comrades, and for us 
the long agony was over. poi W. Duke. 


THRENODY. 


[Pau H. Hayne, oput, Juty, 1886.] 


I thought: “Some day a time will come, 


Lone singer on the mountain side, 


When hand with hand may clasp.” 


Now dumb 


Are the pale lips where song has died. 


O vanished hope! O vile delay! 


I might have sent a greeting song, 


(My heart for years had fared your way— 


A letter scarce had wandered wrong). 


And now the eye is sealed for aye, 


And should I tread beneath the gloom 


Of your own pines, I could but lay 


A leaf of laurel on a tomb. 


No more, for aye—no more we meet, 


O soul of music, heart of fire! 


Unless, some day, at Shakespeare’s feet 


Our voices mingle in the choir. 


I fling my song out to the air, 
S 


That haply (Who shall say me nay ?) 


It yet may meet and greet you where 


In the fair fields of song you stray. 


Alice Williams Brotherton. 
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FATHER 


N the convent of St. Bonifacius, the oldest 
| establishment of the German Franciscans 
in Louisville, Father Abram Ryan, the admired 
and beloved poet-priest of the South, died on 
the 22d day of April. It was a calm day, the 
Thursday of Holy Week, at nine o’clock in the 
evening, when the faint fluttering of his heart 
ceased and his mind, which had lain in a stupor 
or been whirled in vain and unconscious delir- 
ium for three weeks, awoke to the mystery of 
eternity. His death was, in a manner, unex- 
pected, and was caused by organic disease of 
the heart; but it was peculiarly and strikingly 
4 poet’s death. Never did a fine and thor- 
oughly spiritual poetic temperament more cer- 
tainly fret and wear out the sturdy frame and 
stout heart that encompassed it. Tt is the pecul- 


RYAN. 


iarity of the poetic and artistic temperament 
to feel keenly and instinctively every emotion 
of life. 
mental pain is an acute pleasure; pleasure an 
agony of delight. 


To such pathos and humor are one; 


The mind is so nicely and 
exquisitely balanced, the delicate strings upon 
which the emotions play are so finely attuned 
to impression, and, in his case, to expression, 
that they are the more easiJy worn out and 


broken. It is but a step from the “ fine frenzy” 


of poetic feeling to the discordant madness of 
insanity. It seems to be the distinction of 
genius that it threads the perilous line which 
marks the utmost limits of emotional impres- 
sion and receptivity without going over into the 
domain of madness. The artistic temperament, 
(the perfect mind) needs, therefore, a strong 
(167) 
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THE CONVENT OF ST. BONAFACIUS. 


and well-nourished frame to support it and 
make the condition possible of permanency. 
If the mind be stronger, then the body is 
fretted away and destroyed; and if the body 
is stronger, it overcomes and misinfluences the 
mind, 

Father Ryan died at the early age of forty- 
eight years, because his keen susceptibility to 
emotion had literally worn out his body. Capa- 
ble of the most intense concentration, yet able 
to divide and control his attention, he gave too 
little care to his body. As a speaker he was full 
of noble eloquence and an impassioned earn- 
estness that made every outgiving of his mind 
part of his physical life. After a lecture he 
would occasionally be so prostrated by nervous 
exhaustion that he would take to his bed for 
days. The collapse was the result of his phys- 
ical and mental concentration upon the sub- 
ject. 

An intimate friend, at whose house the poet 


spent many happy days, says that Father Ryan 
was capable of the most complex direction of 
his mental faculties. He had a childish fond- 
ness for the game of solitaire, and at his friend’s 
residence would often sit down on the floor cross- 
legged and amuse himself for an hour or two 
with the cards before him. During that time 
he would carry on a conversation with one or 
more persons without losing the thread and with- 
out pausing in his game. When he came to difl- 
culties his talking would continue without in- 
terruption while the hand poised here or there, 
seemingly endowed with a faculty of its own 
for studying the problem of the game. ‘I have 
seen him,” said this friend, “advance cautiously 
and with marvelous skill out of a most intricate 
difficulty in the game, win it triumphantly, pull 
the cards together, and shuffle them for a new 
deal without ceasing a moment in his enliven- 
ing or profound talk, and without betraying 
any sign of mental effort.” 
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This incident illustrates the complex charac- 
ter of his mind, and accounts for his power to 
reduce every single thing he undertook to clear- 
ness and lucidity. 

His was the genuine temperament of genius, 
with a childish faculty for mirth and pleasure, 
with a great soul’s profound capacity for mel- 
ancholy and reflection. He was regarded by 
genial ‘men as a most mirthful and effervescent 
man, and young people found him quick, sym- 
pathetic, and bubbling over with gayety and 
sprightliness. He was a welcome guest in many 
Southern homes, and “nothing gave him more 
pleasure,” says this friend again, “than to sit on 
the railing of one of the old Southern piazzas, 
knock his feet together, and revel in entertain- 
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General Butler lay back in his arm-chair and 
roared with laughter. 

“Good morning, Father— good morning, 
Father,” he said, after his enjoyment subsided. 
* You may go.” 

But with all his mirthfulness, his wit and his 
gay spontaneity of humor, there was the minor 
tone of melancholy in his nature,without which 
he never could have sung those songs that 
thrilled the hearts of the masses of Southern 
people, whether he wrote of their cause in the 
carnage of war or of their peaceful aspirations 
in the quiet of home life. 

In the “Song of the Mystic,” which intro- 
duces his volume of poems, and which poems, 
as he says in his preface, “ mirror his mind,” he 


THE PASTORAL RESIDENCE 


ing aneedote and kindly wit.” His whole na- 
ture was kindly; but there was in his wit, when 
aroused to antagonism, a sharp and ready sting ; 
but this was never exhibited except in the seri- 
ous crises of his active and vigorous life in the 
time of the great struggle. During General B. 
F. Butler’s occupation of New Orleans, Pather 
Ryan, who was a priest in the city, was aceused 
of refusing to bury a Federal soldier, and was 
summoned before the commander, 

“Tam told,” said General Butler, sternly, 
when the prisoner had been brought in by a 
file of soldiers, “that you have refused to bury 
a dead soldier because he was 2 Yankee,” 

“Why,” answered Father Ryan, facing the 
hated General without a tremor, “ I was never 
asked to bury him, and never refused. The 
fact is, General, I would like very well to bury 
the whole lot of you.” 

Von. 
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describes his temperament with the frankness 
of a confession: 


‘ Long ago was I weary of voices 
Whose music my heart could not win; 
Long ago was I weary of noises 
That fretted my soul with their din; 
Long ago was I weary of places 
Where I met but the human—and sin. 
* 


ae 


“Do you ask how T live in the Valley ? 
T weep—and I dream—and I pray. 
But my tears are as sweet as the dewdrops 
That fall on the roses in May ; 
And my prayer, like a perfume from Censers, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


ate att att ae 
* Do you ask me the place of the Valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by Care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there ; 
And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 


And one the bright mountain of Prayer.” 
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But that temperament, so sensitive to the 
impression of humor and mirthfulness, yet 
so tinged with melancholy and the pathetic 
beauty which the prophetic eye of genius dis- 
cerns hovering over and encompassing all the 
gayety of life, was not nourished and sustained 
with care. He was a careless man in his phys- 
ical requirements. He plunged into emotional 
baths heedlessly, and, coming out with his 
nerves unstrung and his body exhausted, he 
was not careful of recuperation. For years he 
ate with astounding irregularity and sparely. 
For days at a time he would have a nervous 
disinclination to food, or rather a lack of incli- 
nation to food, and his constitution, sapped and 
weakened by these indulgences of a nervous 
condition, developed the disease of the heart 
from which he died. 

On the 23d of March, 1886, Father Ryan ar- 
rived at the Franciscan Convent of St. Bonifa- 
cius, in Louisville, which is under the guard- 
ianship of the Rev. Ubaldus Webersinke, of the 
Province of Cincinnati. He bore pastoral let- 
ters from Archbishop Perche, Bishop Quinlan, 
of Mobile, and the late Bishop Sullivan, of New 
Orleans. That of Bishop Quinlan was espe- 
cially kindly and eulogistie of Father Ryan’s 
pastoral fidelity and his services to the Cath- 
clic Church. He had come to Louisville to 
minke his annual Lenten “retreat,” and the 
convent he chose was an inviting one. Situ- 
ated about a mile east of the center of the city, 
upon a narrow and rather uninviting by-street 
which rans between two of the great arteries 
of the city’s communication, it is a massive old 
establishment, well supported and well admin- 
istered, The church, the first German Catholic 
church building in the city, was built in 1888, 
The pastoral residence, in which Father Ryan 
died, and a view of which is given, was erected 
in 1858. The convent building in the rear, and 
from which, across a court (where there is a 
handsome weeping-willow, a trellis of g@race- 
ful vines, and in spring and summer always a 
bank of lovely flowers), one may see the bal- 
cony on which the poet-priest was wont to sit 
in the changing despondency and activity of 
delirium, was built in 1868. It shelters four 
priests, seven students of theology, and four lay 
brothers of the Franciscan order of Monks. 

From the exterior St. Bonifacius is not at- 
tractive asa home. The street on which it fronts 
is closely built up with small houses and hum- 
ble shops that huddle up to the sidewalk with- 
out leaving a strip of yard or a spot of green 
for beauty’s sake. But once past the doors that 


open into the pastoral residence and quite an- 
other prospect rises. One feels sharply the 
transition from the busy world to the harbor 
of perfect quiet and seclusion. From the pure 
and generous court where shade lingers all day 
long, cool breaths of air spring to meet the in. 
comer, and behind the great walls of the con. 
vent inclosure, under the eaves of the lofty 
church, a peaceful silence reigns almost per- 
petually. The convent is meagerly and sparely 
furnished, and the vows of poverty are kept to 
the eye as well as to the heart. Father Web- 
ersinke, the guardian, or, as he would be called; 
the Superior, is a great, statuesque German 
priest of fifty years, with a massive head upon 
gigantic shoulders, and a striking resemblance 
to Martin Luther. He overflows with kindli- 
ness and good nature, but his pious mind and 


fine abilities administer the charge admirably, 


and the charm of his princely courtesy is 
celebrated in Kentucky. 

It was into this convent that Father Ryan 
entered for “retreat.” He was apparently in 
good health and cheerful. He brought with 
him to the convent:a portion of the manv- 
script of his Life of Christ, which he entitled, 
“The Crown for Our King,” and he intended 
to devote himself to its completion. He said 
that when this work was finished he was ready 
to lay down his head, his labor would be done. 
He had no personal acquaintance with any of 
the inmates of St. Bonifacius, but all immedi- 
ately learned to know and esteem his genius, 
During the half hour of relaxation, after din- 
ner, which the rules allow to relieve the rigor- 
ous duties of the “retreat,” they learned to 
gather about him, listen to the charm of bis 
reminiscence und suggestion, or enjoy the de- 
lightful and surprising quality of his humor. 

On the 28th of April he was seized with the 
premonitory symptoms of heart disease, and 
medical aid was summoned. The physician 
told him the character of his ailment and that 
he might die at any time. 

“Yes,” said the poet, “a number of physi- 
cians have told me that; but I have managed 
to survive all the predictions, and I suppose I 
shall pull through this time.” 

« But,” said the physician, gravely, “ T would 
advise you to prepare at once.” 

“Tam ready,” said Father Ryan, promptly, 
with a sad smile. “I came here to prepare my- 
self for death, and I am ready if it comes.” 

The next day he became delirious, and at 
times it was with difficulty the attendants could 
restrain him. He could eat nothing, and a lit 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH FATHER RYAN DIED. 


tle wine sufficed to keep the weakening body 
alive. After two weeks he rallied and revived, 
and seemed much better. Father Nicholaus, 
who attended him with tender care, suggested 
that, in view of the possibility of relapse, the 
sacrament should be taken. 

«To-morrow, to-morrow,” said Father Ryan, 
“to-morrow evening we will prepare.” 

That night he became worse, and his delir- 
ium became a frenzy. Never more did the light 
of genius and reason shine in the dreaming 
eyes that would sparkle with brightness as he 
talked. 
on the street to one overlooking the courtyard, 
where with the trees, the bright vines, and the 
flowers his wandering eye could be cheered, 


He was removed from the front room 


But despondeney and gloom sat upon him in 
his delirium. He would put on his cloak and 
hat and walk with severe mien, without any 
recognition, before those who knew and would 
do any thing to aid him, 
ius had stepped over the line into madness, 
Now and then his mind would be fired with 
reminiscences of vivid scenes of the war, and 
he would arouse the convent, telling the priests 
and brothers: 

“Go out in the city and tell the people that 
trouble is at hand—war is coming, with pesti- 
lence and famine, and they must prepare to 
meet the invader.” 

Again he would step out on the baleony and 
utter a sermon as if to multitudes in the court 
below, a rambling address, breaking off here 


The frenzy of gen- 


and there into diversions of inspiration to sol- 
diery, of encouragement to the sorrowing. The 
day before the last he sat out in an arm-chair 
upon the balcony, oppressed with despondency, 
saying nothing. The next morning, on the 22d 
of April, he was in a profound stupor. 

Thus he remained all day and until nine 
o’clock that night, every breath becoming more 
difficult and the pulse slowly fading away. It 
was a calm and pleasant night, and no sound 
from the world outside, where he “had met but 
the human—and sin,” penetrated the holy si- 
lence of the convent. The ministering priests 
gathered about his bed in prayer, watched the last 
feeble evidences of life with strained eyes; and, 
borne off amid the murmuring music of those 
invocations, the soul of the poet-priest left its 
earthly clay, deserted the jangled and broken 
chords of a once melodious mind and passed 
into the presence of “God and His angels.” 

It may be interesting to state that, although 
Father Ryan’s “ Life of Christ” was left unfin- 
ished, he had given the copyright to the Car- 
melite Nuns, of New Orleans, and they will 


have it completed and published. A death 


mask of the poet was taken the day after his 
death, by Mare Galvan, the Louisville sculptor, 


who has made an admirable bust of the poet. 
He has idealized it sufficiently to restore the 
form full in its youthful aspect, but it is faithful, 
and the pose of the head and the expression 
of the countenance are those of the beloved 
“ Poet-priest of fhe South.” 

Young E, Allison. 
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Part IT.—Tur AvutHor—(Continued), 


* {UBERT DUBAYET’” is a sequel to “Fer- 

nando de Lemos.” The two may be styled 
a couple of literary Siamese twins. In this 
work, as the author informs us, the substance 
is history, the form only romance. 

It describes and carefully follows the for- 
tunes of the American and French republics 
during the latter portion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Dubayet was a real personage, who en- 
acted a very important ré/e in both the new 
and the old world. He was born in New Or- 
leans during the summer of 1759, his father 
having been Adjutant-Major of the French 
troops which were kept at that epoch in 
Louisiana. 

When quite a youth he went to France, en- 
listed under Rochambeau, and served in the 
American war of Independence. Subsequently, 
the commencement of the French Revolution 
found him in Paris. He espoused the popular 
side, but never allowed his actions to degener- 
ate into extremes. <A legislator, soldier, and 
diplomatist, he exhibited both tact and talent, 
and finally, while Minister of the Republic at 
Constantinople, closed his active and extraordi- 
nary career in 1797, when he was but thirty- 
eight years of age. 

We have, in the work under consideration, 
what may be viewed as his memoirs and ex- 
periences in 2 time pregnant with novel ideas, 
and marked by unparalleled events. I have 
met with few productions of the sort so realis- 
tic and full of keen dramatic fascination. 

There is no diffuseness here, no lack of log- 
ical sequence, but all is terse, compact, vigor- 
ous, und to the purpose! Many passages might 
have been written with some weapon of death 
for the pen, dipped in the blood of the guillo- 
tine. 

Through these we hear the roll of the Revo- 
lutionary drum and the exultant, terrible pas- 
sion of the Marseillaise! 

But the prime value of the book lies in its 
masterly historical portraitures of Washington, 
Jefferson, Morris, Hamilton, among American 
celebrities, and Mirabeau, Robespierre, Laka- 
nal, the Abbé Maury, Chamfort, and a score 
of others among the French. 

Especially interesting are many of the polit- 
ical dialogues. One of these, embodying an 
intellectual passage of arms between L’ Abbé 
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Maury and Robespierre, contains an amount 
of truth, as expressed by the Abbé in opposi- 
tion to the leveling principles of the notorious 
French demagogue, which it would be well for 
some of our living demagogues to study. 

This same Abbé was a far-sighted, shrewd, 
philosophical reasoner. It is equally edifying 
and laughable to observe how the breath of his 
remorseless logic annihilates one after the other 
Citizen Robespierre’s glittering, soap-bubble 
theories of government and education, 

Robespierre, as every body knows, purposed 
to make education not merely universal, but a 
species of Procustes-bed upon which all were 
to be forced to lie; tied down—yes! whipped 
down, if necessary—without the remotest con- 
sideration of differences of intellect. taste, 
morale, or aspiration ! 

Whereto Monsieur L’ Abbé, quoting Horace’s 
maxim of ne sutor ultra erepidam, replies: 
“Now the cobbler, it seems, must be as well 
educated and refined as any body, and any 
body must be as good and well-informed asany 
other body. Tam sick of such cant. There will 
ever be in this world the poor and the rich. the 
learned and the ignorant, the strong and the 


weak in mind as well as body, the virtuous 
and the wicked, just us there is always prevail- 


ing a certain proportion of rain and sunshine. 
Otherwise this world would not be what it is 
designed to be. Let the scale of education cor- 
respond with the ascending scales of the ladder 
of society, and it will work well.” 

Of Jefferson’s sentiments upon the subject 
of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” and 
of his connection with the extreme members 
of the “bonnét rouge,” we learn a good deal 
from this work. 

Even after the massacres at the Abbaye, and: 
the brutal, needless murder of the king and the 
queen, his Jacobin sympathies continued ram- 
pant. 

To an American acquaintance, then in Paris 
he writes a letter of an extraordinary nature, 
which, Gayarré says, found its way into the 
hands of Marat. In the course of an insur 
rection harangue before the Jacobin Club, this 
ci-devant horse-doctor and quack, urging his 
colleagues to still further atrocities, claims Jef 
ferson as an ally, and exultantly reads the fol- 
lowing sentences from his epistle: 

“In the struggle which was necessary, many 
quilty persons fell without the forms of trial, 
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and some innocent! These I deplore, but only as 
Ishould have done had they fallen in battle!” 
(“Admirable!” interpolates Marat! “the great 
patriot is tender-hearted, but firm as a rock.”) 
“Time and truth will rescue and embalm their 
memories (i.¢., the memories of those innocents 
who were slain), while their posterity will be 
enjoying the very liberty for which they never 
would have hesitated to offer up their lives. The 
freedom of the whole earth was depending upon 
the issue of the contest; and was ever such a 
prize won with so little innocent blood?” 

“Now,” shrieks Marat, “Jacobins, what do 
you think of that? What our foes call ‘mur- 
ders, Jefferson terms ‘a necessary struggle.’ 
Our breaking into all the prisons of Paris, and 
killing in them thousands of men, women, and 
children he considers to be ‘a battle in a good 
cause!’ And then he asks, ‘Was ever such a 
prize won with so little innocent blood?’ Am 
I not therefore justified in asking for more? 

«Lastly, Jacobins, the great and good Amer- 
iean declares, ‘ Rather than see your cause fail, 
I would have half the earth desolated; were 
there but an Adam and an Eve left in every 
country and left free, it would be better as it 
now is!’ 

“Well, citizens, that beats me, I confess. 
While overwhelmed with the grandeur of a 
sentiment for which L can not have too much 
admiration, yet I dare not go so far! I only 
insist on having three hundred thousand 
heads.”* 


*“ Aubert Dubayet’’ discusses political and social 
questions as Fernando de Lemos” discusses religious 
and moral ones. Of the effect of the latter, in at least 
one remarkable case, I have heard a pathetic anee- 
dote. A lady, not personally known to the author, 
wrote him once a beautiful letter in which she said 
that she could not resist the temptation of thanking 
him for saving her soul by a book which had trans- 
formed her. Gayarré showed this letter toa friend. 


. It produced upon him a profound impression. 


Afterward, whenever they met, he would stop 
Gayarré, and, grasping his hand, fervently exclaim, 
“Happy man! do you realize what you have done? 
Do you realize what it is to have saved a son) for all 
eternity? You are greater in this than if you had con- 
quered all the kingdoms of the earth!” “I can see 
him still,” the author remarked, “shaking, while he 
spoke, the long locks of snow-white hair which fell 
down to his shoulders.” 

In a very different vein is the following anecdote 
apropos of * Dubayet’’ At page 129 of that striking 
work there is a speech purporting to have been deliy- 
ered by Mirabeau at Aix. Gayarré introduced it ina 
lecture on the great French orator. A distinguished 
professional gentleman seated next a friend of the 
lecturer, having listened for some minutes, grew im- 
patient, and at length exclaimed, testily, ‘‘ What the 
devil is Gayarré about? I came here to listen to some- 
thing original, and to be treated to a speech of Mira- 
beau’s which I have in my library, which I have read 


Among the numerous minor works of Gay- 
arré, including pamphlets and addresses, his- 
torical, political, moral, scientific, financial, 
literary, and economic, I must mention his 
“School for Politics” (very briefly referred to 
in my first article), a drama published in New 
York, and subsequently translated in Paris by 
the Count de Sartiges, ex-Ambassador of France 
to Washington. It was handsomely noticed in 
the Revue Des Deux Mondes, and largely quoted 
in Claudio Janet’s work, “Les Etats Unis Con- 
temporains.” There is a sparkling vivacity, a 
constant movement, an ingenuity of plot, and 
ironic humor blended with the solid wisdom 
and penetrating judgment of this performance 
which render it exceptionally attractive. With 
some omissions and modifications I see no rea- 
son why it should not prove a successful acting 
play, though obviously conceived with no such 
design. It furnishes a striking exhibition of the 
relaxed political sentiments and partisan frauds 
of the day, which may be supposed to have 
grown out of the writer’s own experience. 

“The Influence of the Mechanic Arts on the 
Destinies of the Human Race,” “A Sketch of 
General Jackson by Himself” (a curious and 
invaluable collection of “Old Hickory’s” own 
letters, accompanied by needful comments and 
explanations), “ Dr. Bluff in Russia; or, The 
Emperor Nicholas and the American Doctor,” 
an entertaining comedy in two acts, “ La Race 
Latine en Lousiane” in the “Comptes Rendus de 
LD Athenée,” together with the French history 
of his State, are all works, in their different 
ways, of conspicuous merit. 

Of his later productions, the efflorescence 
(one can not say the aftermath) of a vigorous old 
age, none possesses the importance of his elab- 
orate treatise upon “ The Southern Question,” 
which appeared in the North American Review 
for December, 1877. 

Many have written of this momentous race 
problem, affecting, as it does, the very civiliza- 
tion and existence of our section, and probably 
of the entire Union; but how few of them have 
succeeded in doing more than exhibiting their 
own profound incompetency to.grapple with 
such a topic. A result of this kind was a fore- 
gone conclusion when we consider who, chiefly, 
have been the writers. 

For example, some New England extremist 
a thousand times, and can read again whenever I 
please!’’ Then he rose and went away, apparently 
in a fit of intense disgust. His friend remaining, was 
convulsed with laughter. He knew that Mirabeau 


had never delivered such a speech at Aix or any 
where else. It was entirely Gayarré’s! 
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writer, let us say in Florida, Georgia, or Ala- 
bama. He traverses the country for thirty or 
forty miles around his hotel; makes the ac- 
quaintance of some scores of negro families; 
accepts every thing they tell him for gospel, 
and directly upon his return home rushes into 
print with some farrago of nonsense, as incen- 
diary as it is absurd. 

Then the hired correspondent of Northern 
newspapers, remunerated in proportion to the 
Brobdingnagian size of his mendacities, goes 
through the South post-haste, collecting “raw- 
head and bloody-bone” stories of white atroci- 
ties and negro saintliness. 

Lastly appears a romancer (Cable), who, as- 
suming (quo ad hoc) to represent the entire 
South, in truth represents but a minority. 

In our whites, so far as their conduct toward 
“the dark brethren” is concerned, he can find 
no trace of fairness. They are prejudiced, un- 
compromising. They hurt, for example, the 
tenderest Ethiopian sensibilities by rejecting 
all approaches toward equality; they persist in 
opposing race-suicide, whereupon Mr. Cable 
proceeds to scold these fastidious whites in a 
shrill falsetto! 

Our duty in the premises is peremptorily 
stated, and we are commanded sans cérémonie 
to go at once and perform it! Mr. Cable’s 
talents are hardly of a kind to grapple suc- 
cessfully with difficult race problems. Let him 
stick to the light artillery of fancy. 

With Gayarré the case is different indeed. 
He approaches the Southern question fully 
equipped and armed at all points. His ethno- 
graphical knowledge is deep, his experiences of 
Southern life for the better part of a century 
as varied and genuine as any man’s could be, 
his integrity is unquestionable, his insight most 
acute, and his general capacity for dealing with 
themes which demand cool discrimination, 
breadth of view, and philosophical acumen 
has been universally acknowledged. 

Signally have these qualities been shown in 
the North American Review article. To ana- 
lyze, even to outline its arguments and illustra- 
tions just now is impracticable. One of its con- 
clusions, however, embodied in solemn counsel, 
I must quote: 


The Southern man owes it to himself to say that he 
will keep forever distinct the white race from the 
black. This sense of duty is in the soul of every South- 
ern man and woman; yes, and it springs in the heart 
of every Northern and Western man, and of every 
European, six months at furthest, after having set- 
tled among us, although from considerations of pol- 
icy a different sentiment may find passage through 
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his reluctant lips. There never will be peace ang 
prosperity in the South so long as Caucasian gy. 
premacy shall be opposed there. What then? Does 
the Southern white intend to oppress or annihilate 
those weaker beings? Never! If blinded philap. 
thropy will only consent not to push the negro like 
a log into the furnace of political cremation, if the 
race question is permitted to become a mere police 
one, the freedman can be guided into a compara- 
tively useful and happy condition! 


Finally, [commend to political sciolists every 
where the following passage, which deserves to 
be blazoned in letters of gold, for every word 
is weighted with wisdom and pregnant with 
the results of candid investigation: 


Every century has had its question. Those ques. 
tions have settled themselves, most of them in an 
unforeseen manner. The free-negro question isa 
terrible one for us of the South. But it will havee 
solution also in the course of events. The Fates weave 
slowly the web of destiny for individuals, for fami- 
lies, and for nations. In the meantime let us do like 
a skillful physician. When he is perplexed by the 
disease of his patient, he confines himself to careful 
nursing, and, refraining from hazardous remedies, 
relies on the curative powers of nature. Let us also 
rely on that Providence which has a solution for 
every thing. There are crises where the cry of wis- 
dom should be, ‘‘ Hands off, mortals!’’ Eece Deus.* 


There can be little doubt, I think, that the 
private, unstudied correspondence of men of 


*Of the many popular lectures recently delivered 
by Gayarré in New Orleans, the most famous is the 
one upon “ The Creoles of History and the Creoles of 
Romance.” 

There are some linesin a lyric of Wordsworth’s re- 
ferring to a fanatical botanist, which, slightly altered, 
read as follows: 

“ He is a fingering slave 
Who loves to peer and botanize— 
Yes! evenon... agrave!’’ 

Now, Mr. George Cable, not content with his cari 
eatures of the living Creoles, chose to “ botanize”— 
as one may say—among their “ graves,’’ wherefrom 
he professed to have plucked some ugly, if not poi- 
sonous weeds ! 

Naturally Gayarré championed the villified race; 
analyzed Cable's statements and pretended character 
sketches, and having previously foreed from hima 
confession that, of all the Creole families of position 
in New Orleans, he knew not one, proved (in his lee- 
ture) to demonstration that, touching Creole origin, 
history, habits, manners, and language in every truly 
representative strata of their society,Cable was incon- 
eeivably ignorant or deliberately malicious! 

The Judge was righteously severe in his strictures. 
A man who recklessly or viciously wounds the sensi- 
bilities of an entire community must not expect to be 
pelted with flowers of amiabie rhetoric, or left, at the 
worst, to faint—‘‘ Faint of a rose in aromatic pain.” 

So far as I know Mr. Cable has attempted no de- 
fense. I have seen it intimated that he is pleasantly 
serene under the castigation, caring nothing for the 
indignation of his former fellow-citizens since he has 
accomplished his own ends. 
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genius is often necessary to a complete compre- 
hension of their gifts and nature. 

It is my good fortune to possess letters from 
many of the greatest authors of our age, Eng- 
lish and American, but none of them surpass 
in the quality of luminous revelation those re- 
ceived from Gayarre. 

They exhibit a loyalty of affection and manly 
tenderness of soul among the brightest displays 
of intellectual force and pungent originality ! 
Selections calculated to interest every reader 
of taste, I proceed to arrange somewhat after 
the fashion of Poe’s “ Marginalia:” 


I do not know of a more miserable condition than 
that of being compelled to write for bread. 

It is a prostitution of the intellect of man, a pro- 
fanation of the soul; the enslavement of all our fae- 
ulties. Write for whom? Under what inspiration? 
For dollars and cents, so much a line? So much lit- 
erary calico at so much per yard? Write to please the 
tastes of King Multitude, and so dip the pen in the 
fetid liquid of the street sewer—that inkstand of the 
devil! 

Genius is the Prometheus whom Poverty delights 
in nailing to the rock to feed the vultures of Despair ; 
if immortality could be without hope! ... To be 
irredeemably poor is to be the eagle stripped of his 
wings, fettered on a dunghill, the eagle dying slowly 
in the mud with the nostalgia of the Alpine heights! 

Lope de Vega used to say, ‘* Poverty is the greatest 
of crimes, it is heresy!" . . . Nero was right when he 
ordered the death of that canting Seneca, who, in the 
midst of enormous wealth, wrote essays on the bless- 
ings of poverty ! 

It was too benevolent, indeed, to permit that Roman 
charlatan to open his veins in a luxurious bath. He 
should have been starved ! 

What compensations there are, after all, in this lit- 
tle world of ours, which Voltaire called ‘ the lunatic 
asylum of the universe !”’ 

Itis much to gain the esteem of these esprits d’ élite 
whom Providence scatters over the face of the earth 
to show that mankind are not wholly abandoned to 
their groveling instincts. 

Mad. De Stiel said her “ imagination could not con- 
ceive of a torture surpassing that of living in an un- 
congenial atmosphere of soul and mind. Sympathy 
binds us together with magnetic chains notwithstand- 
ing space. There was no distance for Ariel!” 

Whatever difference of opinion may prevail in re- 
gard to the literary status of Z, he is assuredly an acute 
man of business, who excels in the art of advertising 
himself ; a skillful charlatan or speculator in futures, 
understanding how, when, and where to raise the 
value of his fancy stocks. He trades (this literary 
Jobber) like the quack who puffs his ‘ Jacob’s Oil” 
and “Brown's Iron Bitters’ in every newspaper, by 
drawing on what Bismarck calls, “ the reptile fund.” 
Asa dollar-seraper, as the chaser of the very shadow 
of a shilling round every corner, he is a genius. In 
the pursuit of a dime the “ Gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against him." 
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Are there any heights which the condor of political 
corruption will not reach? Are there any Andes 
which the spade of envious mediocrity will not level 
down into the quagmire of mobocracy ? 

This is the age of strong drinks, garlic, cabbage, 
onions, and red-pepper in literature for the stomach 
of the multitude, and some Zola or Borgia distillation 
to help the digestion of the élite. 

as x ae ae & 
Two years ago I was dining at the house of Holmes, 
near Boston, and heard a literary discussion between 
him and Charles F. Adams. The conclusion upon 
which they perfectly agreed was, that in this progres- 
sive age, in which the abundance of books manufac 
tured, by brain machinery in the cheapest form, far 
exceeds that of fleas in a hog-pen, the average life of 
the former was one week, and of a system—pullulat- 
ing, as they do, in so many departments of knowl- 
edge—about seven years! 

I got into Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos” the other day. 
The characters may be Dutch, but they are not Span- 
ish. The coweur locale is utterly wanting. Poor Isa- 
belle de Valois! she, too, an adulteress! she, the most 
esteemed, the most idolized of queens by the people 
on account of her gentle virtues! - History is such a 
pack of lies that I should not be surprised, were the 
needful investigations possible, to discover that even 
Lucretia Borgia had been slandered! Catherine de 
Medici, in consequence of numerous authentic doc- 
uments just unearthed in Italy, is shown to have 
been by no means so wicked as we have all along 
considered her. 

Query: What History is to be trusted? 

A manuscript just discovered in Rome confirms the 
extraordinary deeds attributed to Joan of Are, but it 
adds a new anecdote. After Joan had accomplished 
her mission at Rheims, she said to the King, sur- 
rounded by all his magnates, ‘‘ Sire, I have but one 
favor to ask. Give me, as my reward, La couronne 
de France (the crown of France).”’ His Majesty was 
amazed ; he even hesitated, but finally he handed the 
crown to Joan, who, immediately returning it, said, 
“ Now, sire, you hold it from God!” 


Here isa portrait or silhouette, which a good 
many of us will recognize: 


I see before me a man of polished manners and 
cultivated mind, tinged, however, with the peculiar 
“Je ne sais quoi’ that belongs to his latitude, that in- 
nate consciousness of superiority assumed in the days 
of antiquity by the gens togata. He is of a race which 
is only too ready to appropriate to itself this verse of 
an epistle of Voltaire to Catherine of Russia: 


“C'est du Nord aujourd’ huis que nous 
Vient La Luminere 

What trouble does our vestment of clay give us; 
and yet we cling to it as a miser to his treasure! 
Stitching here, patching there, sewing on a button, 
strengthening a lining, and even dyeing over the old, 
worn-out textures!) Thank God! our spiritual lives 
will not have so many ailments. 


Mrs. H.’s present arrived without losing its fra- 


grance; yet dead is the rose, dead the ivy. When 
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they were plucked perhaps they wondered why a 
cruel hand doomed them to destruction! They did 
not know that they were to become the sweet messen- 
gers of friendship from heart to heart, in whose mem- 
ory they would bloom again in a new, different life! 

When the two old human plants, that are entwined 
together and yegetate here in a corner, shall fade 
away forever, is there something in them that will be 
welcomed where it may be wafted as warmly as the 
pretty leaves so kindly sent? 

We ask Mrs. H. if she can spare two roots, no mat- 
ter what, among her favorites of course; one for my 
* better half,” the other for myself. We have, alas! 
no earthly home where we could offer to a larger 
number of leafy guests a serene asylum; but two 
could be transplanted in due time to our final place 
of repose. 


In closing my first article on Gayarré, I 
represented him in the sunset of his life, de- 
serted by his party, ostracized, impoverished, 
suffering. 


The picture is a true one; yet I would not 


have my readers imagine that, whatever may 
be his inward pain, he “walks the downward 


Hall,” the noble relics of his past crumbling 
about him, but still clothed in the strong 
cuirass of his honor, and “leaning upon the 
” which had 
flashed so often and so victoriously in the van 
of battle for truth, right, the Constitution and 
the laws! 

And there he will stand undaunted, patient, 
and heroic to the end, waiting for the summons 
of his Lord, and ready to murmur his reyeren- 
tial “adsum,”’ as the curtain rolls slowly up, 


sword of his ancient courage, 


which, already for fourscore toilsome years, 
has drooped between his questioning vision 
and the threshold of the eternal mystery! 


A man of ample brain and lofty spirit, 

No storms of doom can baftle or subdue; 

Who as he took fair fortune gratefully, 

Now fronts the tempest like a mighty tower 
Four-square to all the winds; no prop gives way, 
No buttressed wall sinks crumbling to the ground, 
No “coign of vantage "’ yields, no stone is hurled 
To base from battlement, while over all 


slope to death” with a swllen mien and som- Imperial resolution, undismayed, 
ber spirit, giving vent at times (“ petulanti Glows like a banner ’gainst the sunset clouds. 


splene chachinno”) to ebullitions of usele But ah! within that steadfast nature beats 
sple s of useless an- 
ple D 8 ess an A human heart, all gracious tenderness, 


ger or senile disappointment, the mere bavard- As at the core of some vast granite rock, 

age of age. Only revealed to the deep glance of Heayen, 
Shines a strange fountain, beautiful as dawn, 
And full of gentle murmurings as a dream, 
erect, and even grimly smiling, in the “house When Love, descending, stirs the golden deep, 
of fate,” like the aged Douglas in “'Tantallon And music rises from the soul of sleep! 


Pau! Hamilton Hae. 


No! the indomitable octogenarian stands 
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FTER the British had been expelled from for past misdeeds, but also an equally full 
Louisiana, in 1815, the two Lafittes, who guarantee as to their property, without inquiry 
are destined to live for ever in her history, and into its mode of sequisition. It seems that 
who, in justice to their memory, should not, in from New Orleans, when ready to depart, they 
the pages of a truthful and sober narrative, went to Galveston, in Texas, where they settled 
have their actions and character misrepre- with the intention of continuing their depre- 
sented as they have been, and probably will dations on the commerce of Spain, then at war 
continue to be, in the pages of wild fiction, did with her rebellious colonies of North and South 
not depart in haste from the State, like fugi- America, from one of which they pretended 
tives from justice; and therefore it is not to to have letters of marque, legally issued. 
be supposed, as it is by gullible dupes, that they The possession which they had taken of the 
left treasures buried in any portion of her ter- island of Galveston was not destined to be of 
ritory. They took all the time they needed to long duration, for in the latter part of August, 
wind up their affairs, under the protection of | 1818, Mr. George Graham, who had been in 
the State of Louisiana and of the Federal gov- high official position in Washington, under the 
ernment, to both of which they had, in the administrations of Madison and Monroe, ar 
hour of peril, rendered special services that rived at Galveston, and lost no time in ad- 
had been taken into due consideration, and dressing to Jean Lafitte the following com- 
had procured for them not only full pardon munication: 


| 
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GALVESTON, August 26, 1818. 
Mr. JEAN LAFITTE: 

Sir: I am instructed by the Government of the 
United States to call upon you foran explicit avowal 
of the National authority, if any, by which you have 
occupied the position and harbor of Galveston, and 
also to make known to you that the Government of 
the United States, claiming the country between the 
Sabine and the Rio Bravo del Norte, will suffer no 
establishment of any kind, and more particularly 
one of so questionable a character as that now exist- 
ing at this place, to be made within these limits with- 
outany authority. Iam, with due respect, ete. 


The answer was returned immediately, by 
Jean Lafitte, in these words: 


GALVESTON, August 26, 1818. 

I will hasten to reply to the letter with which you 
have honored me, as soon as you are pleased to ac- 
quaint me with the powers that authorize you to 
propound the questions which you have addressed to 
me. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
servant. 


your very obedient 


It seems that Mr. George Graham showed 
that he was backed by satisfactory credentials, 
for, on the 28th of August, he received this let- 
ter from Lafitte: 


Sir: In answer to the letter with which you hon- 
ored me on the 26th inst., I have to state, without 
entering into details as to the motives that have 
determined me to occupy the fort of Galveston: 

That Mr. Aury was in possession and had been con- 
stituted Governor of Galveston, in the name of the 
Mexico Congress, by Minister Erera. The instability 
of his character caused him to abandon his post, which 
was beginning to be something, and which, undoubt- 
edly, would have become of the highest importance. 

I was at Galveston at the moment of this abandon- 
ment. I conceived the idea of preserving and main- 
taining it at my own costs. Nobody was disputing 
my taking possession. In su doing I was satisfying 
the two passions which imperiously predominate in 
me, that of offering an asylum to the armed vessels 
of the party of independence, and that of placing 
myself in a position (considering its proximity to 
the United States) to fly to their assistance should cir- 
cumstances demand it. Securely relying on the up- 
rightness of my intentions, I executed that bold pro- 
ject. 

I declare that the most severe orders were given not 
only to respect the American flag, but also to come 
to its aid on all occasions; and in this I have acted 
with a disinterestedness which manifests the purity 
of my intentions. I will not expatiate on this sub- 
ject, as you have fortuitously been a witness to the 
truth of my assertions. 

T have on several occasions written to the Mexican 
Congress to obtain from them the confirmation of my 
taking possession, and to procure the appointment of 
such authorities as are primarily necessary to the 
organization of a regular and legitimate govern- 
ment; but the circumstances of the existing war 
having compelled the Congress to abandon the place 
of their assembling, and to remove it toa very great 
distance from the sea-coasts, it became impossible 
for my letters to reach their destination. 


I was then ignorant of the fact that the American 
Government had the intention to claim all the coun- 
try from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo. My conduct 
has been frank and loyal, and whatever may be the 
fate reserved to me, I shall be much obliged to you 
for carrying to your government the assurance of 
my obedience, and of my entire resignation to its 
will. 

I know, sir, that I have been calumniated in the 
vilest manner by persons invested with a certain im- 
portance ; but, fortified by a conscience which is irre- 
proachable in every respect, my internal tranquility 
has not been affected, and, in spite of ny enemies, I 
shall obtain (undoubtedly in later times) the justice 
due to me. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest considera- 
tion, your most humble and obedient servant. 

JEAN LAFFITE. 


I will here remark that Laffite does not 
spell his name as the public generally does, 
« Lafitte.” 

On the 26th September, 1818, Jean Lafitte 
thus addressed Mr. George Graham, who had 
returned to Washington: 

Sir: Emboldened by the kind and obliging disposi- 
tions which I have observed in you, I am induced to 
take the liberty to beg you to have the complaisance 
to grant your good will to my brother, Pierre Laffite, 
who will deliver to you the present letter, and inform 
you verbally of what is going on about this locality 
on the part of the Spaniards. 

As soon as apprised of what was to pass I hastened 
to cause ny young brother to depart for New Orleans, 
in order that he should forward the dispatches which 
I address to my brother, who must now be with you. 

Please accept, sir, the assurance of my profound 
respect. 

It would be interesting to ascertain, by con- 
sulting the archives of the government at 
Washington, what was the object of the mis- 
sion of Pierre Lafitte to that city, and what 
was the nature of the dispatches to which 
Jean Lafitte alludes. 

Before leaving Galveston Mr. George Gra- 
ham addressed the following letter to a Mr. 
Laforest, who seems to have been an agent of 
the Government of Buenos Ayres at New Or- 


leans. The writer only uses the initials, “ B. 


A.,” but it is impossible to imagine that they 
apply to any other government than the one 


we mention. 


Sir: The Government of the United States having 
deemed it necessary, as well for the preservation of 
their neutral relations as for the protection of their 
revenues, to break up the establishment that had 
been made at this place, which is considered as being 
within the limits of the United States, had dis- 
patched me here for that object, and having found 
Mr. Laffite entirely disposed to acquiesce in the de- 
mands of the government for the abandonment of 
this position, I have recommended it to him to attach 
his destinies to these of the Government of B. A. It 
is therefore that he sends to you Mr. (illegible), 
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a gentleman of character and information, whom I 
beg leave to introduce to your attentions, to ascertain 
whether you or any other agents are authorized by 
your government to issue commissions, or whether 
they could be obtained through you. What is very 
important to Mr, Laflite, and what he is particularly 
desirous of ascertaining, is the practicability of estab- 
lishing, under the authority of the Government of 
B. A., a regularly organized court of admiralty in 
any place or island which he might take from the 
Spaniards on the coast of the Spanish main, or on 
that of any other part of South America. 


It has not been possible to ascertain what 

yas the answer of Mr. Laforest. 

Mr. George Graham did not confine his deal- 
ings to Jean Lafitte. After the battle of Wa- 
terloo and the final fall of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, many of the officers who had served him 
zealously, and who were not disposed to recog- 
nize the sway of the Bourbons, had sought a 
place of refuge in North America. Among 
others there was General Lallemand, who, in 
companionship with some of his former com- 
rades in arms, had established himself on the 
Trinity River, in Texas. George Graham had 
been instructed by the President to proceed to 
that spot and ascertain what were the plans 
and the doings of the French General. Graham 
acted in conformity to his orders, but when he 
reached the point where it was rumored that a 
French settlement had been made, he found 
out that it was deserted, and was informed that 
Lallemand had gone to Galveston. It was then 
that he repaired to that locality, and on the 26th 
of August, 1818, wrote to Jean Lafitte the let- 
ter which we have transcribed in these pages. 
On the same day he addressed to General Lal- 
lemand this communication: 


Sir: Though convinced, from what has passed in 
the interviews which I have had the honor to have 
with you, that you have no interest in the privateer- 
ing establishment which has been made at this place 
and that there is noconnection between yourself and 
the persons interested in that establishment, except 
such as has been imposed upon you by circumstances, 
it is nevertheless a duty imposed upon me by the in- 
structions of my government to call upon you for an 
explicit avowal of the national authority, if any, by 
which you, with the persons under your immediate 
command, have taken possession of this place, and 
also to make known to you that the Government of 
the United States, claiming under the treaty with 
France by which the colony of Louisiana was ceded 
with all the country between the Sabine and the Rio 
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Bravo del Norte, will permit no permanent establish- 
ment whatsoever to be made within these limits un. 
der any authority other than its own. 

Ihave the honor to be, with great consideration and 
respect, your obedient servant. 


General Lallemand proved as pliant as La- 
fitte had showed himself, and, like him, gave up 
whatever designs he had entertained as to a 
settlement at Galveston. He ended his career 
in obscurity and penury, if we are correctly 
informed, in the State of New Jersey, after 
having married in Philadelphia a niece of the 
famous merchant, Stephen Girard, to whom 
that city is indebted for the magnificent educa- 
tional institution in monumental marble which 
bears the name of its founder. 

As to the Lafittes, it is not known to this day 
what became of them. Probably they carried 
into execution their plan of going to Buenos 
Ayres, or else to some other portion of South 
America. 

With regard to the United States, by their 
treaty of 1819 with Spain for the cession of 
Florida, they gave up their claims to Texas 
shortly after they had expelled the two Latfittes 
and General Lallemand by virtue of these very 
claims. Hence the Mexicans, having triumphed 
over the Spaniards in their war of independence, 
profited by that renunciation and remained in 
peaceful possession of Texas until they were, 
in their turn, driven away by the American 
settlers under the command of General Hous- 
ton, and the independence of the latter recog- 
nized by the United States. 
might have fared as unsuccessfully in their as- 
pirations as the American settlers who, in 1810, 
drove the Spaniards from Baton Rouge and the 
adjacent district known as“ West Florida,” pro- 
claimed themselves independent, and sought in 
vain as such to be annexed to the United States, 
with the privilege of retaining as their prop- 
erty all the public lands. These pretensions 
were barred by the objection that the United 
States had never abandoned their claims to the 
territory in question acquired by virtue of the 
treaty of cession of Louisiana in 1803, although 
the Spaniards had been suffered to remain in 
possession while negotiations were still pend- 
ing on the disputed subject between the con- 
tending parties.* 


Otherwise they 


Charles Gayarreé. 


*It gives me pleasure to acknowledge that I am indebted to General G. Mason Graham, of the parish of 
Rapides, Louisiana, for the documents used in this article. 
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Battle of 
FREDERICKSBURG 


SCALE OF MILES 


FALMOUTH 
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FTER the battle of Antietam General Lee 
fell back across the Potomac, and with- 
drew his army to Virginia. Again the cry of 
“On to Richmond!” was renewed throughout 
the North, and all the available land and naval 
forces in the East were arranged and disposed 
to act in concert for the accomplishment of 
this undertaking. All plans were matured 
and agreed upon, when, on November 7th, 
General McClellan was superseded by Gen- 
eral Burnside. The latter changed the plan 
of his predecessor, and determined to move 
his vast army by way of Fredericksburg to 
invest the doomed rebel capital. 


Immediately preceding the advance of the 
Federal forces General Burnside organized his 
army into three grand divisions, commanded 
respectively by Generals Sumner, Hooker, and 
Franklin. The Confederate army was com- 
posed of two grand divisions or corps, com- 
manded by Longstreet and Jackson. 

On the 15th of November General Burnside 
commenced the movement of his vast army 
from Warrenton to Fredericksburg. At this 
time Lee’s army was dangerously scattered; 
Jackson’s corps was in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, and Longstreet’s at Culpepper Court-house. 
Here it is, perhaps, proper to remark that the 
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positions, conditions, advantages, and disad- 
vantages of the two great hostile parties offer 
the widest field for military criticism, as well 
as the grandest conjectures as to what might 
have been accomplished, had Jackson, with 
his wonted celerity, fallen upon the flank of 
Burnside; or, had the gallant Sumner, lead- 
ing the van, pressed with vigor to the south- 
west and wedged his magnificent division be- 
tween the two wings of the Confederate army. 
These, as well as other movements, were possi- 
ble,and highly probable; but the ruling minds 
adopted and pursued two well-known policies, 
that is to say, on the part of Burnside to invest 
the city of Richmond, and the other as to Lee 
to keep all plans, expeditions, and maneuvers 
subservient to the possibility of at all times de- 
fending the Confederate capital. Jackson, we 
are most reliably informed, insisted that Burn- 
side should not be molested until he reached 
the South Anna, admitting, at the same time, 
the ability of Lee to crush Burnside even at 
Fredericksburg. Lee acquiesced in the sound- 
ness of the South Anna line, from a military 
stand-point, but adopted the south bank of the 
Rappahannock as the field for resistance, be- 
cause the former would result in depressing the 
public mind of the Confederacy. These, and 
many other conjectures in the light of subse- 
quent events, are very interesting and harmless 
theories, and ‘are only objectionable because 
they may unfavorably react upon the intelli- 
gence of those worthy of a great nation’s re- 
spect and homage. 

The entire Union army reached the north 
bank of the Rappahannock by the 20th. Here 
Sumner, Hooker, and Franklin were detained, 
in futile attemps to cross, until December 11th. 
From November 15th to December 10th Lee 
tovk advantage of the time in concentrating 
his forees and disposing of them to the best 
advantage. 

Fredericksburg was a city of considerable 
importance, situated on the south bank of the 
Rappahannock, extending along the river front 
about a mile and a half, and back from the 
river about a mile, the suburbs resting at the 
base of an abrupt elevation, known as Marye’s 
Heights. Opposite the western limits of the 
city is Falmouth, a small village on the north 
bank of the river, and opposite the city proper 
is Stafford Heights. The river at this point 
marks the limit of tide-water, and is therefore 
at all seasons too deep for fording, while just 
above Fredericksburg it admits of easy ford- 


ing during the dry season. The north bank 
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at and below the city for several miles consists 
of an unbroken bluff, of considerable elevation, 
that dips abruptly into the river, while on the 
south side the topography is entirely different, 
At the margin of the water sets in a low and 
narrow bottom, ascending from which a broad 
second alluvial plain is reached, thirty or forty 
feet higher than the first, varying in width 
from a half to a mile and a half. Looking 
from Fredericksburg, located on the brow of a 
hill in an easterly direction—this hill, by a 
gradual descent, finally expands into a broad 
plain that is cut by three small streams, Hazel 
Run, Deep Run, and Massaponax Creek, all 
entering the Rappahannock at varying dis- 
tances from the city, the latter about six miles, 
This vast plain terminates on the south at the 
base of a high table-land, where the forests of 
this section begin. This highest table-land 
extends for miles to the south and east, and 
between its base and the river occurred the 
memorable conflict of Fredericksburg.  Issu- 
ing from the eastern part of the city, what is 
known as the River road, proceeds through this 
second plain, parallel to the river, at a dis- 
tance of about a mile, until it reached the 
Massaponax, which it crosses, and thence grad- 
ually ascends the eastern highlands. 

This River or Port Royal road, extending 
four and and a half miles over the battle-field, 
deserves particular attention. On each side of 
this road was an embankment, about three feet 
high, on which was grown a variety of trees 
and shrubs, forming a continuous hedge-row or 
fence, which afforded as ample protection as do 
well constructed earthworks. Over this plain 
runs the Fredericksburg and Richmond Rail- 
road. It also emerges from the eastern part of 
the city and runs parallel with and south of the 
River road, and is constructed upon an embank- 
ment x few feet above the general level, and 
thus afforded excellent protection against the 
fire of small arms. This railroad continued to 
near the old Mine road, which it crossed, and 
swept in a long curve to the southward. This 
point was known as Hamilton’s Crossing. 

By the time Burnside was ready to cross the 
river, Lee had his forces disposed so as to im- 
pede or prevent, if necessary, a landing near 
Fredericksburg; but the disposition of the 
Confederates was made, not with the view of 
obstructing a crossing at Fredericksburg, but 
to force the passage of the grand army at this 
point and no other, and to compel a conflict on 
the south side of the river at Fredericksburg. 
Other points below the city offered less serious 
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obstacles to a successful crossing, and of this 
General Burnside was aware, and attempted a 
movement down the Rappahannock to Skenk- 
ers Neck and Port Royal, twelve or fifteen 
miles below Fredericksburg, with the purpose 
of crossing at these points, but discovering that 
D. H. Hill’s command was there to resist this 
passage of the river, it was abandoned, No 
alternative was left but to cross at Fredericks- 
burg. 

By December 10th all preparations were com- 
pleted for this hazardous undertaking, Stafford 
Heights, on the south bank opposite the city, 
was crowned with one hundred and forty-seven 
guns that could easily command the plain and 
city, except perhaps the low bottom near the 
margin of the water, because of the inability 
to depress sufficiently their large field-pieces. 
Longstreet’s corps was stationed back of the 
city with his left resting at a point opposite 
Falmouth, near the canal, and his right on Deep 
Run, Jackson’s corps was posted on the south- 
ern edge of the plain with its left on Deep Run, 
and the right near Hamilton’s Crossing. 

On the morning of the 11th, Sumner’s and 
Hooker’s grand divisions were to cross on three 
pontoon bridges opposite the city, while Frank- 
lin’s was to cross on pontoons two miles below 
the city. The stillness of early dawn was 
broken by the booming of two signal guns 
from Marye’s Heights, being the signal gun 
for the concentrate as the 
Federals were crossing the stream. Franklin 
met little or no resistanee, and sueceeded in 
effecting a landing before midday. Not so 
with Sumner and Hooker. Though the Con- 
federates were placed with the view of  pre- 


Confederates to 


venting an advance after crossing, still a small 
force was stationed near the edge of the south 
bank of the river near the city, and for hours 
effectually checked all progress in the con- 
struction of the upper pontoons. Though this 
in itself was a trivial affair, still it checked the 
advance of the bulk of the army, and might 
possibly result in overwhelming Franklin. Re- 
peated and futile attempts were made to con- 
struct the pontoons, but no artizan eluded long 
the well-aimed rifles of Barksdale’s Mississip- 
pians. Affairs had reached a standstill. These 
dreaded sharp-shooters remained secure against 
attacks trom the opposite side, when at eleven 
o'clock General Burnside ordered the bom- 
bardment of the city, when the vast ordnance 
on Stafford’s Heights belched forth their mis- 
siles of destruction. This massive artillery kept 
up the bombardment for about an hour. The 
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city was enveloped in a fog which was soon after 
dispelled by the sun, aided by the heated whirl- 
winds issuing from burning buildings. Then 
appeared a scene of destruction that baffles de- 
scription. Men, women, and children fleeing 
for their lives; houses half battered down by 
shot and shell; others enveloped in the devour- 
ing flames; walls and chimneys rent and torn, 
half standing and half toppling over; roof 
and gable tottering, and another ball jars and 
all fall to make a common mass of rubbish. 
The wonder is that a single structure escaped 
a complete razing. The city had not been and 
was not occupied by a single soldier, yet on 
November 21st General Sumner warned the in- 
habitants to remove themselves, while General 
Lee commanded and so ordered the authorities 
that he would not oceupy the city, nor would 
he permit the enemy to do so. 

During the bombardment another attempt 
was made to construct the pontoons, but all 
At this juncture a different plan 
was adopted. Three regiments successfully 
attempted a crossing in the pontoon boats, 
and thus dislodged the sharp-shooters, which 


in vain. 


was a very insignificant foree, and without 
further molestation the pontoons were con- 
structed, and during that evening and the 
next day all of Sumner’s grand division, and 
a part of Hooker's, passed over, and Franklin 
completed the landing of his grand division 
at the points further down the river. 

The morning of the 13th dawned with a 
dense fog enveloping the plain and city of 
Fredericksburg, through which the brilliant 
rays of the sun struggled about ten in the 
morning. Here was displayed the vast foree 
of Franklin, marching and counter-marching, 
hastily seeking the places assigned for the com- 
ing conflict. 
pled with an army worthy of its grand dimen- 


Here was a vast plain, now peo- 
sions. A slight but dazzling snow beneath, 
and a brilliant sun above, intensified the leap- 
ing reflections from fifty thousand gleaming 
bayonets. Officers, on restless horses, rushed 
Field 
artillery was whisked into position as so many 
Rank and file, foot and horse, 


from point to point in gay uniforms. 


fragile toys. 
small arms and field ordnance, presented so 
magnificent a pageant as to call forth the un- 
bounded admiration of their adversaries. In 
a word, this was the grandest martial scene 
of the war. The contrast between Jackson’s 
corps and Franklin’s grand division was very 
marked, and so far as appearances went the 
former was hardly better than a caricature on 
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the latter. All was in readiness, when order- 
lies stepped to the front and, plainly in our 
view, read the orders of the day. This done, 
the fatal advance on the plains commenced. 
With gay pennants, State, regimental, and 
brigade standards flying, this magnificent army 
advanced in three closely compacted lines of 
battle. At intervals, in front, preceded by 
horse artillery, and flanked on each side by 
numerous field-pieces, hundreds of heavy field- 
pieces from the south bank of the Rappahan- 
nock, belched forth their missiles of destruc- 
tion, and swept the open plain in advance of 
Franklin, while at the same moment his smaller 
field-pieces in front and on the flanks joined 
This 
mighty cannonading was answered by the Con- 
federate ordnance on Marye’s Heights, in the 
center, and on the right. 


in to sweep the open space on all sides. 


Onward, steady and 
unwavering, these three lines advanced, pre- 
ceded by a heavy skirmish line, till they neared 
the railroad, when Jackson’s right and right 
center poured into these sturdy ranks a most 
deadly volley from small arms, Spaces, gaps, 
and wide chasms instantly told in the tale of 
Volley after volley 
of small arms continue the work of destrue- 
tion, while Jackson’s artillery, posted on the 
Federal left and at right angles to their line 
of advance, kept up a withering fire on the 
They advance far in front 
of the River road, but at length they waver, 
halt, and suddenly retreat to the protection of 
of the railroad embankments. The struggle 
is kept up by sharp-shooters for some time, 


a most fatal encounter. 


lessening ranks. 


wher another general advance is made against 
a furious cannonade of small arms and artil- 
lery. 
peated, still the Federals press on and across 


Again the scene of destruction is re- 


the railroad, when a gap in Jackson’s line is 
discovered by some of the assailants between 
This interval 
was to have been held by Cregg’s brigade, 


Archer’s and Thomas’ brigades, 


which was really in position, but too far in 
the rear of the line assigned, because of the 
wet, marshy ground that these men would 
have to occupy while waiting to receive the 
enemy. This interval was rushed for by a 
part of Franklin’s troops as a haven of safety, 
while the rest of his command were repulsed 
in the utmost confusion. 

The extreme left of Areher’s brigade, and 
the extreme right of Thomas’ brigade, that 
is, the Fourteenth ‘Tennessee and Nineteenth 
Georgia, commanded by Colonel Forbes, and 
a part of the Seventh Tennessee, commanded 
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by Colonel Fite, of the former brigade, be. 
lieving they were about to be surrounded, 
gave way; yet their comrades on the right, 
unaware of the condition of affairs on the left, 
and seeing the enemy routed in their front, 
were amazed at this confusion. Their officers 
and men on the right were enraged at what 
seemed to them dastardly cowardice, and rush- 
ing toward their broken lines, officers and pri- 
vates stormed at, shouted and threatened them 
as base cowards. Officers leveled their pistols 
and, with many privates, fired into these flee- 
ing comrades and broken ranks. 

Presently the true condition of affairs ap- 
pears, when the victorious brigades of Frank- 
lin emerge from the woods. The line was 
broken to escape capture. Line and field offi- 
cers rushed to and fro, wildly shouting, “ Into 
line, into line!” and even in the face of a flank- 
ing foe, the gallant Colonel Turney, who tem- 
porarily commanded Archer’s brigade, suc- 
ceeded in reforming his regiments at right an- 
gles to the former line of attack. This gave a 
brief check to the victors. Still the infantry 
and artillery fire scourged the line. Rout or 
capture seemed inevitable. The commanding 
form of the cool and intrepid Turney was laid 
low by a minie-ball which entered his mouth 
and came out at his neck. His apparently life- 
less form was hurredly placed on a blanket, and 
four of his devoted followers attempted to carry 
his body on this improvised litter to the rear, 
These had 
not proceeded far, when a shell burst among 
them, and they in turn lay helpless by the side 
of their bleeding commander, 


and beyond the reach of captors, 


T can now viv- 
idly see his manly form, as his wounded bear- 
Dead 
I certainly thought he was, for he was literally 


ers gently lowered him to the ground. 


covered with blood that oozed from a wound in 
the head and covered his face beyond recogni- 
tion.* Colonel Fite also did gallant service in 
preventing a route, for with the part of the 
Seventh that still held its ground, he, in the 
midst of confusion, formed a line at right an- 
gles to their former position, and thus greatly 
aided in checking this dangerous reverse. 
Though the spectacle presented by Frank- 
lin’s corps was to a casual observer sufficient 
to quench the ardor of the ill-clad Confeder- 
ates, still their confidence in suceess never wa- 
vered. Up to the time of the break in our line 


“Fortunately for the service and the country, 
Colonel Turney, thus painfully and dangerously 
wounded, has, for the last fifteen years, served the 
State of Tennessee as one of its supreme judges with 
credit to himself and honor to the State. 
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no one in the ranks, at least, apprehended any 
danger. Those in-front and near this scene of 
defeat and confusion made desperate efforts to 
rally the men and prevent a stampede, for we 
looked for nothing but defeat or capture. We 
were unaware of the fact that we had any re- 
serves. Presently Early’s division, in the very 
mood and spirit that characterized Archer’s 


brigade previous to the breaking of the lines, 


double-quicked to our relief, jesting and yell- 
ing at us: “Here comes old Jubal! Let old 
Jubal straighten that fence! Jubal’s boys are 
always getting Hill out o’ trouble!” 

On they go, and here a desperate encounter 
follows. The Federals fight manfully, those in 
in our front led by General Bayard, I believe, 
mounted on a magnificent gray. Hundreds of 
voices ery out, “Shoot that fellow on the white 
horse!” Instantly he reels from his saddle; 
horse and rider fali together. The artillery on 
our right together with the small arms literally 
mow down the ranks of those who but a mo- 
ment before were seemingly in possession of a 
well-exrned victory. Officers and men lose 
courage at the sight of their lessening ranks, 
and in the utmost confusion they are routed to 
again regain the shelter of the railroad em- 
bankment. 

Archer’s brigade of Jackson’s corps was on 
the extreme right of the Confederate line, com- 
posed of the following regiments and in the 
positions as named: Nineteenth Georgia, Four- 
teenth Tennessee, Seventh Tennessee, First Ten- 
nessee, and extended from the interval or space 
left unoccupied by Gregg’s brigade to the rail- 
road curve, near Hamilton’s Crossing. We oc- 
cupied ground slightly higher than the level of 
the plain over which the Federals had to pass. 
In our immediate rear and left was an irregu- 
lar growth of timber of varied size, which ob- 
structed the view in the direction of the Gregg 
interval. 

As the battle opened in the morning, the ene- 
my Was plainly in our view, and we could dis- 
tinctly see their approach to the railroad in our 
front and to the left, where they in every at- 
tempt to advance halted, and at this point they 
receive the first fire. Sometimes they would 
make two or three efforts to leave the railroad 
before they could advance across that part of 
the plain between the railroad and our lines. 
We, who were on the right, had no trouble to 
repulse those in our front, and in fact, we sue- 
cessfully met every assault made on the right, 
and that, too, without any or little loss. We 
regarded the efforts of the Federals, so far as 
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the right was concerned, as futile in the ex- 
treme. In fact, their assaults on this part of 
the line appeared like the marching of men up 
to a point of certain defeat and slaughter. Our 
infantry fire, aided by fifteen pieces of artillery 
placed at our right and a little in front, did 
terrible execution as the poor fellows emerged 
from a slight railroad cut in front of a part of 
our line. 

The Federals in our front had been easily, 
and to them disastrously, driven back in every 
assault, and the repeated cheering and yelling 


coming 


from Marye’s Heights assured us of a 
Just as we had re- 
pulsed the enemy, Private F. M. Goodall cried 


out to me, “ Look yonder! 


victory all along the line. 
See those — cow- 
ardly Georgians running.” Our men became 
furious. For a few minutes we could not re- 
strain some from firing into them, when pres- 
ently we, too, were joining those in their flight. 
But to us the surprise was not so damaging in 
its effects, for we finally succeeded in halting 
and reforming most of our command, and this 
was a nucleus for the advance of Early’s divi- 
sion to form with, so by a timely arrival of the 
reserves the break in our lines was followed by 
no serious results, 

On the morning of the 15th, General Jack- 
son rode down his lines, dressed in a new suit, 
presented to him, as we understood, by General 
Stuart. Some of our men facetiously remarked 
that they preferred seeing him with his rusty 
old cap on, as they feared he would n’t get down 
to work, and in saving his clothes he’d let the 
Yankees whip us. He inspected all of his po- 
sitions, riding by himself. After halting near 
the extreme right, the artillery fire was com- 
menced, and here T had an excellent oppor- 
T watched him 
closely, but Twas unable to detect the slightest 


tunity to see him under fire. 
change in his demeanor. In a few minutes he 
rode off in the direction of Lee’s headquarters. 
After our lines were broken, General Archer 
rode down the lines accompanied by a velun- 
teer aid, and had it not been for this incident 
the lives of the entire family of volunteer aids 
would have been spared. He unfortunately 
was struck by a shell, and was instantly killed. 
He was the only volunteer aid that I knew, or 
ever heard of, losing his life in battle. 

A very general impression prevails, and is 
in a great measure confirmed by the writers of 
Fredericksburg, that 
This is not true, for we had 
no time to construct any thing like fortifica- 
tions. D. H. Hill’s division was employed at 


lines were 


strongly fortified. 
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Port Royal, eighteen miles below Fredericks- 
burg, to prevent the Federals from crossing at 
this point, and he left Port Royal after the 
enemy abandoned the project of crossing there, 
and did not reach the positions assigned him 
until about daylight of the 18th. In fact, the 
order to move his troops from Port Royal, 
eighteen miles distant, was not received until 
a little before sundown on the 12th. 

After the enemy was repulsed the reserves 
were brought up, and all was formed into three 
lines of battle for the purpose of making a 
night attack on Franklin. But this plan of 
attack was abandoned because of the artillery 
fire kept up without ceasing from Stafford 
Heights. 
sults would have been appalling. 


Had this attack been made the re- 
The next 
morning the scenes of carnage were heart- 
sickening. To intensify the horrible picture, 
there lay corpses and mortally and helpless 
wounded with their clothes and hair burned in 
the sedge grass, which was set on fire by burst- 
The number of the Federal dead 
and wounded was enormous, and although 
many were carried off the field and many 
others were buried on Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday, yet on Tuesday General Wickham, 


ing shells. 


of Virginia, and two other general officers, as 
the writer is creditably informed, actually 
counted three thousand five hundred dead in 
our front. 

The attack on Marye’s Heights, our left, was 
equally, if not more disastrous to Burnside. 
General French with his brigade led the at- 
tack on the heights south of the city. As soon 
as they appeared on the narrow plain, there 
was rained on them torrents of shot and shell. 
Small arms and artillery of every description 
assailed them. The fire was direct, enfilading, 
converging, and from all points of the semi- 
No troops could withstand such 
frightful havoc. After advancing a short dis- 
tance, they fell back in dismay. 

Haneock now rushed to the breach with five 
thousand veterans, and in less than fifteen min- 
utes they are burled back with a loss of two 


circular hill, 
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thousand and ten in killed and wounded, 
Howard's, Sturgis’, and Getty’s divisions ad. 
vance on Couch’s left, but only to repeat the 
terrible disaster of those who preceded. Burn. 
side leaves his headquarters on the north side 
of the Rappahannock, and comes to the bank 
of the river; walking up and down, he exclaims 
to his corps commanders, “ That crest must be 
taken to-night.” He could not be dissuaded, 
Hooker’s reserves are brought across, and Gen- 
eral Humphrey’s division is formed in column 
of assault. They made the assault with empty 
muskets, and they, too, are hurled back with a 
loss of one thousand seven hundred out of four 
thousand. This was the last attack. No battle 
of the war was more completely disastrous to 
the Federal commanders. 

Such is a slight picture of a partial scene in 
the most tragic battle of the great rebellion, 
Though appalling in many respects, it was 
magnificent in the devotion and sacrifices of 
the assailants. They rusned as in myriads to 
inevitable slaughter against the impregnable 
heights of Fredericksburg, while commander 
and commanded seemed impelled by no other 
force but that of desperation. The faults, if 
any, of the General-in-chief have been a cease- 
less theme of most severe criticism. True or 
untrue as these charges may be. it should not 
be forgotten that General Burnside was fuith- 
ful and devoted to his predecessor; that he was 
reluctantly forced into accepting the great trust 
of general-in-chief, after he had twice, on pre- 
vious occasions, absolutely refused the same, 
because he candidly and particularly expressed 
grave doubts as to his own ability. In obedi- 
ence to the will and wishes of the commander 
in chief, he became surrounded by inextricable 


difficulties. This should never be forgotten as 


one extenuating circumstance in the gravest of 


failures. If General Burnside was not the 
greatest commander of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, he at least has proven himself to be 
actuated by noble and patriotic motives, never 
guilty of the charge of aspiring to place and 
promotion beyond his capacity. 

J. H. Moore. 
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HOMING PIGEONS. 


OW and then, as we turn over the leaves of 
N some quaint old Persian or Turkish his- 


tory. with its wealth of sensuous pictures, tales, 


and stories of love and war, its romantic ac- 
eounts of Eastern scenes of kingly splendor 
and royalty, our attention is attracted by short 
solerences to the little carrier-pigeon, whose 
importance as a War-messenger was scarcely 
greater than its value as a kingly present. Nor 
is our interest at all lessened when we read in 
mythologic fable of the little feathered creature 
hearing love messages to some “ fair princess 
imprisoned in a magie castle on a high and 
hectling cliff,” and returning with joyful news 
to the waiting knight in the valley below. 
With all the poetic faney of which the Orien- 
tal mind is capable has the royal courier been 
portrayed, and pen and pencil have vied to pict- 
ure the winged message-bearer in appropriate 
dress and plumage. 

In later times the fascination attached to the 
subject of so many poctical fancies has not 
diminished, and as the little carrier wings its 
fight swiftly through the air, we love to faney 
it bearing some message of joy or comfort to 
waiting, expectant hearts. 

Our faney is not astrained one. With friend- 
ship and love almost human, the homing pig- 
eon attaches itself to its breeder and trainer. 


” 


“Home, sweet home,” is for it no myth, but 
by a wonderful instinct it flies with unerring 
accuracy to its breeding place when liber- 
ated many miles away. No obstacles of ordi- 
nary occurrence will serve to detain the bird 
when carrying a message or returning to its 
roosting-place, and this phenomenal character- 
istic has made the bird useful and reliable in 
carrying messages where ordinary means fail. 
By its peculiar structure the carrier is emi- 
hently fitted for speedy and long-continued 
fights, the well-rounded breast, prominent 
Wing-butts, and long, well-developed wings 
indicate great muscular power, and the per- 
fect symmetry of the whole body gives it a 
comely appearance. When speeding through 
the air with its small note no prettier figure 
could be imagined, and the photographs of the 
bird, taken while on the wing, exhibit a re- 
markable proportion between wings and body 
fora bird of such great and long-sustained 
powers of flight. 

The frequent trial tests of speed with the 
homing pigeon have revealed some curious 
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fucts about its training and power of endur- 
ance. Atan early age it begins to manifest its 
tendency to obey and return to its perch when 
carried away. Its proprietary instincts are 
dominant, however, and unless properly han- 
dled a savage and quarrelsome nature is shown, 
which often results in the injuring of some of 
those the most highly developed. The third 
year usually determines the character of the 
bird, but five years are required to properly 
mature and train it for useful services. It is 
then often as good as those much more experi- 
enced, Its power of endurance is also great at 
this early age. In the autumn races of young 
birds the homing pigeon, “ Baby Mine,” made 
over two hundred and fifty miles the day of 
liberating, and the three hundred and thirty- 


eight miles from Lynchburg, Virginia, were 
covered with ease by the young carrier. The 
speed of the rest of the contestants were pro- 
portioned according to their breed and train- 
ing. Training alone will not answer; good 
breed counts for more than all the care and 
patience that a trainer can bestow upon his 
bird. 

The intelligence of the homing pigeon is one 
of its marked traits, and few qualities are more 
necessary for a faithful message-bearer. In- 
stances have frequently been recorded by pig- 
eon fanciers, where the bird has shown almost 
human ingenuity in avoiding dangerous places 
when bearing important messages, and by tak- 
ing a circuitous route they have escaped almost 
certain death. While passing through the South 
of France several years ago one of these feath- 
ered carriers stopped near a gentleman’s house 
to rest and eat. While quietly watching the in- 
mates of the house through a window the little 
varrier attracted the attention of the owner of 
the place, who offered it food out of his own 
hand, With a strange fearlessness the bird 
perched itself on the gentleman’s hand and be- 
gan toeat. The small packet which the pigeon 
varried plainly informed the gentleman the 
bird’s errand, and, taking the little creature in 
the house, he allowed it to eat and rest as much 
as it desired. All attempts to examine the con- 
tents of the packet, however, were violently 
After half an 
hour’s rest the bird became uneasy, and, tak- 
ing its perch upon the window sill, it began 
tapping significantly on the glass with its bill. 
The gentleman, curious to see what the bird 
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would do if forcib!y detained, paid no attention 
to this mute but ph ‘n appeal. The bird then 
began to fly from ti © window to the man’s 
shoulder and back again, pecking angrily in 
turn on the window pane and at its host’s ear. 
Still finding no response to its demands, the 
bird became frantic in its action, until finally, 
losing all patience, it dashed itself heavily 
against the window-glass and shattered it into 
u hundred pieces. Whether the bird was hurt 
by the sharp glass could not be ascertained, as 
the faithful little messenger quickly mounted 
in the air and was soon lost in the distance. 

In the northern part of England, near New- 
castle, a somewhat similar occurrence took 
place. The pigeon had quietly perched itself 
on a fence near the house, and was watching 
several varieties of fowl fight over their warm 
food, when the farmer first discovered its pres- 
ence. Attracted by the quietness and tameness 
of the stray bird, the farmer approached it and 
scattered some warm food within its reach. 
The tired little carrier did not wait for a second 
invitation, but quickly flying to the ground it 
began devouring the tempting food. It permit- 
ted the farmer to approach it, and even to feed 
it out of his hands, but under no consideration 
would it allow any one to handle it. Once or 
twice attempts were made to catch it, but all 
in vain. The farmer became so interested in 
the little stranger that he forbore to annoy it 
any longer by trying to handle it, and took 
special pains to prepare the most palatable 
food for its use. After half an hour's sojourn 
the pigeon, to the great disappointment of the 
farmer, suddenly mounted in the air and flew 
away. 

Nearly six months after this occurrence the 
pigeon was sent over the same route again. 
During that time it had carefully remembered 
the farmer and his kindness, and on its way 
home it took occasion to visit him the second 
time. The joy of the farmer at seeing his 
old friend, which he readily recognized, was 
very great. The pigeon this time showed less 
fear, and instead of objecting to being handed, 
it seemed to encourage all attempts to pet and 
fondle it. It was tenderly cared for until it 
showed a desire to leave, when it was liberated. 
Subsequently it visited the farmer twice, be- 
coming less and less timid each time. 

As a life-saver the homing pigeon has never 
won much renown, but one instance of its use- 
fulness in an emergency is worth repeating. A 
gentleman, having several of the birds in his 
possession, was crossing the ocean on a small 


sailing vessel, when a violent storm blew up. 
For two days the wind and waves combined 
to make the lives of the passengers and sailors 
wretched. On the third night the storm abated, 
but the vessel’s sails, rudder and rigging were 
all gone, and the vessel itself drifting hope- 
lessly before the wind. The wind and tide 
had driven them far out of the ordinary path 
of travel, and there was little hope of their 
meeting any assistance for days or even weeks. 
The attempt to rig a temporary rudder, and 
thus to control the course of the vessel proved 
fruitless on account of the heavy sea, and the 
hope of the passengers began to wane rapidly. 
At last the gentlemen owning the homing pig- 
eons proposed to send one or more of the birds 
out in different directions, with a message to 
the effect that the vessel was in great danger 
of being swamped, and the crew all lost in a 
certain latitude and longitude, and that help 
was earnestly implored. The two pigeons, 
with their precious missives, skimmed rapidly 
over the surface of the sea when liberated, and 
were soon lost to sight. On the second day 
after their liberation the crew were agreeably 
surprised to see one of the pigeons returning, 
carrying with it a return message. It had 
reached the shore on the evening of the first 
day, and, as soon as a wrecking-boat could be 
fitted out to go in search of the lost crew, the 
little bird was returned to its master with a 
note of encouragement. Communications were 
kept up between the two vessels by means of 
this bird, until the drifting craft was reached 
and the crew transferred to the wrecking-boat. 
The second pigeon, which had been sent out 
with the first one, was never afterward seen, 
and its fate always remained a mystery. 

The practical and interesting experiments 
with homing pigeons as war messengers have 
lately proved of great value, and in Germany 
the result of the experiments has led to the 
establishment of garrison lofts in the principal 
cities. At the annual Easter Monday review 
of the English volunteers at Dover, a series of 
practical tests of the reliability of the bird in 
conveying war-messages were made, with a 
view of adopting the German method of gar- 
rison lofts in England. The maneuvers were 
based upon the supposition that an army of 
soldiers had invaded England, and was in pos- 
session of the country in the vicinity of Dover 
and Portsmouth. The homing pigeons in the 
several cities had been trained to meet such 
a contingency, and communications between 
London, Canterbury, Portsmouth, and Dover 
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were kept up constantly, although the tele- 
graph lines and railroads were in possession of 
the enemy. All the movements and operations 
of the invading force were dispatched to Lon- 
don by the pigeons, and it was impossible for 
them to concentrate an army against either 
one of the cities without the inhabitants know- 
ing it long before the city was reached. The 
enemy, finding all their maneuvers thwarted, 
and the English troops all prepared to resist 
their sudden attack, finally retreated. Only 
twenty birds were available at the time for this 
work, and seventeen accomplished the task set 
them, and kept up the communications between 
the several cities. The last bird sent out re- 
turned to London with the simple message, 
“ Victory,” and victory had been achieved in 
more ways than one. 

In times of actual war the little carrier runs 
considerable risk of being shot by the invad- 
ing enemy, as it attempts to cross the line to 
descend into the city. But usually it is trained 
to approach the city at a great height, and then 
to descend in almost a straight line toward the 
center of the beleagured army, thus, at least, 
insuring the safety of the message, if not its 
own life. During the Franco-Prussian war pig- 


eons were used on several occasions as war-mes- 
sengers, but a new device was adopted by the 
Germans which threatened to make the services 
of the carriers useless. Falcons were trained 
to catch and kill every pigeon that left the be- 
sieged city, and generally the innocent bearer 
of messages fell a prey to the fierce pursuer. 
To surmount this new difficulty several pigeons 
were let loose in rapid succession, each carry- 
ing a false note, until all of the enemy’s fal- 
cons were flying through the air in pursuit of 
one or more of the birds. The pigeon with the 
important message would then be sent out, and 
unless something more than ordinary occurred 
it would usually carry its message safely to its 
destination. 

The longest and most beautiful trial of wing- 
manship was observable during this war, and 
both besieged and besiegers often watched with 
interest the chase of the falcon after the little 
homing pigeon. The chases frequently lasted 
as far as the eye could reach, and seemed to con- 
tinue much further. The little carrier, know- 
ing the deadly intention of its pursuer, would 
try its best to escape, while the fierce falcon 
would pursue it with equal determination to 
overtake it and satiate its ravenous hunger. 

George E. Walsh. 


THE EXECUTION 


HE following letter was written by Colonel 

J. T. L. Preston, of the Military College 
of Lexington, Virginia, a few hours after the 
execution of John Brown. The writer was 
there on duty, as an officer of the corps of ca- 
dets who were ordered to Harper’s Ferry at 
the time. As there has been a remarkable re- 
vival of interest in every species of war liter- 
ature of late, this minute description of the 
tragic scene has an interest which justifies its 
publication. As it was written on the ground 
it is worthy of preservation as a bit of verita- 
ble history. 

“ CHARLESTOWN, December, 2, 1859. 

. . “The execution is over; we have just 
returned from the field, and I sit down to give 
you some account of it. The weather was very 
favorable; the sky was a little overcast, with a 
gentle haze in the atmosphere that softened, 
without obscuring, the magnificent prospect 
afforded here. Before nine o’clock the troops 
began to put themselves in motion to occupy 
the positions assigned to them on the field. 


OF JOHN BROWN. 


To Colonel Smith (now General Smith, of the 
Virginia Military Institute), had been assigned 
the superintendence of the execution, and he 
and his staff were the only mounted officers on 
the ground until the Major-General and his 
staff appeared. 

“ By 10 o’clock all was arrayed, the general 
effect was most imposing, and at the same time 
picturesque. The cadets were immediately in 
rear of the gallows, with a howitzer on the 
right and left, a little behind, so as to sweep 
the field. They were uniformed in red flannel 
shirts, which gave them a dashing, Zouave look, 
and was exceedingly becoming, especially at 
the battery. They were flanked obliquely by 
two corps, the Richmond Grays and the Com- 
pany F, which, if inferior in appearance to the 
cadets, were superior to any other company I 
ever saw outside of the regular army. Other 
companies were distributed over the field, in 
all amounting to perhaps eight hundred men. 
The military force was about fifteen hundred. 

“The whole inclosure was lined by cavalry 
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troops, posted as sentinels, with their officers, 
Turner Ashby and his brother, one on a peer- 
less black horse and the other on a remarkable 
looking white horse, continually dashing round 
the inclosure. Outside this inclosure were other 
companies, acting as rangers and scouts. The 
jail was guarded by several companies ‘of in- 
fantry, and pieces of artillery were put in po- 
sition for its defense. 

“Shortly before eleven o’clock the prisoner 
was taken from jail, and the funeral cortege was 
put in motion. First came three companies, 
then the criminal’s wagon, drawn by two large 
white horses. John Brown was seated on his 
coffin, accompanied by the sheriff and two 
other persons. The wagon drove to the foot 
of the gallows, and Brown descended with alac- 
rity and without assistance and ascended the 
steep steps to the platform. His demeanor was 
intrepid, without being braggart. He made no 
speech; whether he desired to make one or not 
I do not know; even if he had desired it, it 
would not have been permitted. Any speech 
of his must of necessity have been unlawful, 
as being directed against the peace and dignity 
of the commonwealth, and as such could not be 


allowed by those who were then engaged in the 


most solemn and extreme vindication of law. 

“John Brown’s manner gave no evidence 
of timidity, but his countenance was not free 
from concern, and it seemed to me to have a 
little cast of wildness. He stood upon the 
scaffold but a short time, giving brief adieus 
to those about him, when he was properly pin- 
ioned, the white cap drawn over his face, the 
noose adjusted and attached to the hook above, 
and he was moved, blindfold, a few steps for- 
ward. It was curious to note how the instincts 
of nature operated to make him careful in put- 
ting out his feet, as if afraid he would walk 
off the scaffold. The man who stood un- 
blenched on the brink of eternity, was afraid 
of falling a few feet to the ground! 

«Every thing was now in readiness. The 
sheriff asked the prisoner if he should give him 
a private signal before the fatal moment. He 
replied, in a voice that sounded to me unnatu- 
rally natural—so composed was its tone, and so 
distinct its articulation—that ‘it did not mat- 
ter to him, if only they would not keep him 
too long waiting.” He was kept waiting, how- 
ever; the troops that had formed his escort 
had to be put in their proper position, and 
while this was going on he stood for some ten 
or fifteen minutes blindfold, the rope round his 
neck, and his feet on the treacherous platform, 


expecting instantly the fatal act; but he stood 
for this comparatively long time upright as a 
soldier in position, and motionless. I was close 
to him, and watched him narrowly, to see if I 
could detect any signs of shrinking or trem- 
bling in his person, but there was none. Once 
I thought I saw his knees tremble, but it was 
only the wind blowing his loose trousers. His 
firmness was subjected to still further trial by 
hearing Colonel Smith announce to the sheriff, 
‘We are all ready, Mr. Campbell.’ The sheriff 
did not hear or did not comprehend, and in a 
louder tone the same announcement was made, 
But the culprit still stood steady, until the 
sheriff descending the flight of steps, with a 
well-directed blow of a sharp hatchet, severed 
the rope that held up the trap-door, which in- 
instantly sank sheer beneath him. He fell 
about three feet; and the man of strong and 
bloody hand, of fierce passions, of iron will, 
of wonderful vicissitudes, the terrible partisan 
of Kansas, the capturer of the United States 
Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, the would-be Cat- 
iline of the South, the demigod of the Aboli- 
tionists, the man execrated and lauded, damned 
and prayed for, the man who, in his motives, 
his means, his plans, and his successes, must 
ever be a wonder, a puzzle and a mystery, 
John Brown, was hanging between heaven 
and earth. 

“There was profoundest stillness during the 
time his struggles continued, growing feebler 
and feebler at each abortive attempt to breathe. 
His knees were scarcely bent, his arms were 
drawn up to a right angle at the elbow, with 
the hands clenched; but there was no writhing 
of the body, no violent heaving of the chest. 
At each feebler effort at respiration his arms 
sank lower and his legs hung more relaxed, 
until at last, straight and lank, he dangled, 
swayed slightly to and fro by the wind. 

“It was a moment of deep solemnity, and 
suggestive of thoughts that made the bosom 
swell. The field of execution was a rising 
ground, that commanded the outstretching 
valley from mountain to mountain, and their 
still grandeur gave sublimity to the outline; 
and it so happened that white clouds resting 
upon them gave them the appearance that 
reminded more than one of us of the snow- 
peaks of the Alps. Before us was the great- 
est array of disciplined forces ever seen in 
Virginia, infantry, cavalry, and artillery com- 
bined, composed of the old commonwealth’s 
choicest sons, and commanded by her best offi- 
cers; and the great canopy of the sky, over- 
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arching all, came to add its sublimity, ever 
present, but only realized when other great 
things are occurring beneath it. 

“But the moral of the scene was its grand 
point. A sovereign State had been assailed, 
and she had uttered but a hint, and her sons 
had hastened to show that they were ready to 
defend her. Law had been violated by actual 
‘murder and attempted treason, and that gib- 
bet was erected by law, and to uphold law was 
this military force assembled. But greater still, 
God’s holy law and righteous providence was 
vindicated: ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ ‘ Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” And here the gray-haired man of vio- 
lence meets his fate, after he had seen his two 
sons cut down before him earlier in the same 
career of violence into which he had intro- 
duced them. So perish all such enemies of 
Virginia! All such enemies of the Union! All 
such foes of the human race! So I felt, and so 
I said, with solemnity and without one shade 
of animosity, as I turned to break the silence 
to those around me. 

“Yet the mystery was awfvl—to see the hu- 
man form thus treated by men—to see life sud- 
denly stopped in its current, and to ask one’s 
self the question without answer, ‘And what 
then?’ 


“In all that array there was not, I suppose, 


one throb of sympathy for the offender. All 
felt in the depths of their hearts it was right. 
On the other hand, there was not one single 
word or gesture of exultation or insult. From 
the beginning to the end, all was marked by the 
most absolute decorum and solemnity. There 
was no military music, no saluting by troops 
as they passed one another, nor any thing done 
for show. 

“The criminal hung upon the gallows for 
nearly forty minutes, and, after being exam- 
ined by a whole staff of surgeons, was deposited 
in a neat coffin to be delivered to his friends, and 
transported to Harper’s Ferry, where his wife 
awaited it. She came in company with two 
persons to see her husband last night, and re- 
turned to Harper’s Ferry this morning. She 
is described by those who saw her as a very 
large, masculine woman, of absolute composure 
of manner. The officers who witnessed their 
meeting in the jail said they met as if nothing 
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unusual had taken place, and had a comfortable 
supper together. 

“ Brown would not have the assistance of any 
minister in jail during his last days, nor their 
presence with him on the scaffold. In going 
from prison to the place of execution he said 
very little, only assuring those who were with 
him that he had no fear, nor had he at any time 
in his life known what fear was. When he en- 
tered the gate of the inclosure, he expressed 
his admiration of the beauty of the surround- 
ing country, and, pointing to different resi- 
dences, asked who were the owners of them. 

“There was a very small crowd to witness 
the execution. Governor Wise and General 
Taliaferro had both issued proclamations ex- 
horting the citizens to remain at home and 
guard their property, and warned them of pos- 
sible danger. The train on the Winchester 
Railroad had been stopped from carrying pas- 
sengers; and even passengers on the Baltimore 
Railroad were subjected to examination and de- 
tention. An arrangement was made to divide 
the expected crowd into recognized citizens and 
persons not recognized, to require the former 
to go to the right, and the latter to the left; of 
the latter there was not a single one. It was 
told that last night there were not in Charles- 
town ten persons besides the citizens and the 
military. 

“There is but one opinion as to the complete- 
ness of the arrangements made on the occasion, 
and the absolute order with which they were 
carried out. I have said something about the 
striking effect of the pageant as a pageant; but 
the excellence of it is, that every thing was 
arranged solely with a view to efficiency, and 
not for effect upon the eye. Had it been in- 
tended as a mere spectacle it could not have 
been made more imposing; had actual need oc- 
curred it was the best possible arrangement. 

“You may be inclined to ask, Was all this 
necessary? I have not time to enter upon this 
question now. Governor Wise thought it nec- 
essary, and he said he had reliable information. 
The responsibility of calling out the force rests 
with him. It only remained for those under 
his orders to dispose the force in the best man- 
ner. That this was done is unquestionable, 
and whatever credit is due for it may be fairly 
claimed by those who accomplished it.” 


J.T. L. Preston. 


SOUTHERN SUMMER RESORTS. 


II. Lookout AND Casar’s Heap. 


T has often been remarked that the conven- 
| tional architecture of our North American 
cities is calculated to make our winters as en- 
durable and our summers as unendurable as 
possible. In midsummer the construction of 
a “business street,” with its massive barricades 
of brick walls, completely reverses the plan of 
nature by admitting a glare of sunshine and 
aggravating its effects by all sorts of artificial 
caloric, but excluding the breezes that sweep 
freely through the open areades of the forest. 
A privileged few may escape their midsummer 
martyrdom by a timely flight to the sea-coast; 
but for the masses the thermal comforts of the 
year are limited to a few days in May and a 
few weeks in October, and the desideratum of 
inexpensive refrigeration might seem to in- 
volve the most puzzling problem of public 
hygiene. 

Yet that problem has been solved in the 
busiest railroad town of the Tennessee Valley. 
The first colonists who pitched their tents in 
the shade of the Chattanauga, or Hawk’s Cliff, 
as the Indians called the crest of Lookout 
Mountain, were attracted chiefly by the charm 
of the magnificent scenery, and their rivals 
probably thought themselves far wiser for set- 
tling the plains of the lower river valley; but 
in the household of nature the beautiful and 
the useful always go hand in hand. The forest, 
that invites the souls of our children to its 
bird-haunted playgrounds, was ruthlessly cut 
down to make room for utilitarian turnip- 
fields, till we ascertained that field-crops can 
not succeed without certain proportions of sun- 
shine and moisture, which in their turn depend 
upon the climatic influence of arboreal vege- 
tation. Highland torrents evolve grist and 
romantic emotion with equal readiness, and 
the mountain which attracted the founders 
of Chattanooga by its picturesque cliff now 
blesses their children with a gift that will 
make their city a favorite summer resort of 
the South. The plateau of the mountain ex- 
tends some sixty-five miles southwest across 
the border of Alabama, and at its northeast- 
ern extremity rises about sixteen hundred feet 
above the river valley, or two thousand two 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. In 
the latitude of Chattanooga the climatic con- 
ditions of that elevation correspond to those of 
the 45th or 48th parallel, according to the dis- 
tance from the sea, and the tourist, ascending 
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the heights of the summit cliffs, escapes the 
summer plagues of the lowlands as effectually 
as if he had taken refuge in the birthland of 
the Hudson River, or in the fishing-grounds 
of the Thousand Islands. More than thirty 
years ago the amenities of that mountain re- 
sort began to attract the attention of the neigh- 
boring settlements, and the Indian hunting 
trails were supplemented by several wagon- 
roads, and at last by a graded pike, enabling 
the citizens of Chattanooga to reach the plateau 
by an easy ascent of five or six miles. In the 
meantime, however, Chattanooga had become 
the chief railroad center of the South; the 
riders of the iron horse had found a way 
through the rock labyrinth of the steepest 
surrounding mountain ranges, including the 
the main chain of the Southern Cumberlands, 
and two years ago a number of capitalists and 
engineers decided to try their luck with old 
Lookout itself, and make the summit of the 
Hawk’s Cliff the terminus of an inclined plane 
road. 

On a smaller scale that plan had made the 
fortune of several hill-top resorts in Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh; in San Francisco, Salzburg, 
Barcelona; Mount Vesuvius, too, at least up 
to a midway terrace, had thus been made a 
most accessible mountain. The surveyors and 
iron-workers of the city vied in mastering the 
technical details of the project; a “corner” in 
the real estate of the eastern plateau was suc- 
cessfully broken, and a month after the August 
number of the SourHERN Brvovac reaches its 
readers the passenger cars of the Lookout road 
will accomplish their first trip to the clouds. 
From a picturesque hamlet, with one business 
street and a few dozen villas, Chattanooga has, 
in fifteen years, grown up to a city of 31,000 
inhabitants, with half a hundred commercial 
and industrial emporiums that would do credit 
to the wealthiest business center of the sea- 
board States. Rolling-mills, machine-shops, 
steam mills, canning and pickling establish- 
ments, lead-works, planing-mills, paper-mills, 
and furniture factories have sprung up by 
dozens, girdling the city with a circle of bris- 
tling chimney towers, and veiling its atmos- 
phere with a canopy of surging smoke clouds. 
In fifteen minutes the toilers of that swelter- 
ing workshop can now escape to an Arcadia 
as cool as a Scotch lake park, and as still as a 
mountain meadow of the upper Andes; for 
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the Lookout plateau is not a hill-top resort lim- 
ited to the precincts of a catch-penny coffee- 
garden with its inevitable tobacco fumes and 
musical tribulations. Beyond the villa region 
and the last traces of cultivation, the table-land 
ranges to the south in the form of a free high- 
land wilderness, a playground of all the breezes 
of heaven, abounding with natural parks and 
rock labyrinths, where for years to come the 
children of nature will find a sanctuary but 
rarely violated by the intrusion of troublesome 
visitors. Parallel to the trend of the table- 
land range winds the valley of the Tennessee 
River, every now and then widening into a 
broad plain, now only sparsely dotted with 
farmsteads, but from where the cities of the 
future could send up dozens of mountain rail- 
roads without crowding the playgrounds of 
the plateau, which here and there measures 
seven miles across, and sends down rivulets 
of its own, and even good sized brooks, fed 
by the springs of the summits that rise sev- 
eral hundred feet above the general level of 
the table-land. One of those summits, “ High 
Point,” some seven miles south of the Tennes- 
see border, rivals the height of Lookout, and 
forms a most conspicuous landmark on the 
the southwestern horizon of€hattanooga. But 
the tourist who ascends that height to get a 
view of other mountain peaks still further 
south, finds to his surprise that he stands upon 
the southwestern promontory of the Appala- 
chian mountain system; seaward the ridges on 
all sides sinking rapidly into low hill-chains, 
and soon into “knobs,” sand-hills, perhaps, or 
the shores of the primeval ocean, which once 
extended from the Staked Plains to the “ Pied- 
mont counties” of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. On the coast of that ocean High Point 
formed a steep headland, backed by the main 
chain of the Cumberlands and flanked by the 
inferior promontories of the Sand Mountain 
and Chickamauga Ridge. Hence, the remark- 
able breeziness of Lookout Plateau and the sur- 
prising range of the panorama from its higher 


summits; Lookout Point, for instance, is nearly 


matched by the crest of High Point, but in all 
the neighboring uplands of this border region 
it has no other rival. Walden’s Ridge ranges 
some eighty miles north without any appreci- 
able deviation from its average height of twelve 
hundred feet. The hill country of Northern 
Alabama rarely approaches that elevation; the 
broad valley of the Tennessee is dotted only 
with low hillocks, so that no mountain rampart 
bars the view to the lofty peaks of the Co- 
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huttas in the east and the jagged range of the 
Unakas in the far northeast. West and south 
the country is spread out like a map, and if it 
is true that on clear days the landmarks of the 
horizon represent seven different States, Look- 
out Mountain can certainly claim its name 
above all other summits of the same elevation 
in the United States, if not on the American 
Continent. 

The great plateau abounds with prospect 
cliffs and as many inviting camp- grounds. 
The rills crossing the upland trails every few 
hundred yards are drinkable at all points, and 
in summer there is no lack of mountain ber- 
ries, and on the lower terraces of nuts and 
wild grapes. But the stranger reaching the 
summit by the mountain railroad need not de- 
pend on his private camping outfit. The per- 
manent habitations near the “ Point” form al- 
ready the nucleus of a highland town, with 
restaurants, ice-cream gardens, and several 
hotels; even visitors of fastidious tastes may 
spend a summer month here as pleasantly as 
any where in the Western Alps. Invalids can 
take their choice between the waters of three 
or four different mineral springs, which, in the 
course of the last few years, have been discov- 
ered in the proximity of the Point. Business 
men can arrange to get their mail in two hours 
after its arrival at the Chattanooga post-office. 
Guides, professional and amateur, are ready to 
conduct the stranger to half a hundred neigh- 
boring points of interest. Nicoyac Cave, only 
a few miles from the summit hotels, ranks as 
a marvel, even on this continent of marvelous 
caverns. A few miles further west the Ten- 
nessee River forces its way through the moun- 
tain defile of the “Suck,” like the Danube 
through the rocks of the Tron Gate. A high- 
land tarn, “ Lulah Lake,” seven miles from the 
Lookout House, is a favorite picnic resort, and 
a projected narrow-guage will soon make it 
the southern terminus of the mountain rail- 
road. Geologists and strategists may examine 
the Barrier Cliff, a remarkable mountain-wall, 
barring for mile after mile the access from the 
lower terraces to the summit plateau. Only a 
few years ago the settlers of the midway slopes 
were amused by the almost daily inquiries of 
puzzled tourists who had attempted to reach 
the summit a-foot, and were baffled by the bar- 
ricade of a precipice appearing to stretch in- 
terminably along the eastern brink of the table- 
land, and for a distance of five or six miles 
defying the approach of all unwinged travel- 
ers. Hooker’s brigade would never have forced 
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the pass of that Thermopyle if the defenders 
had followed their original plan of confining 
their breastworks to the eastern spurs of the 
plateau. But traces of less tenable works still 
bristle all around the base of the mountain, 
and persevering bullet- hunters make finds 
over an area of nearly fourteen English square 
miles, without counting the battle-grounds of 
Missionary Ridge on the opposite slope of the 
valley. 

Scenery worshipers, too, may extend their 
pilgrimages beyond the summit plateau. The 
old pike road from the Point to the Stanton 
House offers scenic surprises at every turn, 
and foot-tourists will not repent a detour to 
“Craven’s Place,” on a broad midway terrace, 
or to Dr. Lincoln’s Summer-house, perched on 
the brink of a lower plateau, commanding a 
magnificent view of the city and the Tennes- 
see Valley, with its rock-crowned hills and 
blue-border mountains. Fifty years ago land 
could be bought up here at fifty cents an acre; 
now as many dollars would hardly purchase 
ground enough for a house with a small in- 
closure; but the value of that ground would, 
indeed, not be confined to its picturesque prop- 
erties, and Dr. Lincoln’s mountain orchard 
proves that even the rockiest slopes can be 
made to produce other fruit than bramble- 
berries. 

That in fifty years more the plateau will be 
studded with villas is as safe a prediction as 
that the completion of the mountain railroad 
will mark an era in the sanitary development 
of our civilization. The founders of new busi- 
ness centers, instead of shunning, will learn to 
value the neighborhood of the mountains, 
which will save them both time and money 
at a season when removal to 2 more bracing 
atmosphere becomes a physivlogical necessity. 
The Sheffields and Manchesters of the future 
will be foot-hill cities, and will be divided into 
valley workshops and mountain suburbs, day 
and night towns, business resorts and pleasure 
resorts. The long-headed natives of ancient 
Greece seem to have recognized the advantages 
of that plan, since nearly every one of their 
larger cities had an acropolis, or upland town, 
a local Olympus, offering Mercury and Minerva 
asanctuary from the plagues of the lower wo1ld. 
Our country abounds with such mountains of 
refuge, and at a time of the year when our sea- 
side resorts are crowded with the worshipers 
of Fashion, the lovers of Nature can console 
themselves with Daniel Webster’s reflection 
that there is “plenty of room higher up.” 
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Casar’s Heap. 


In a country of climatic extremes, like the 
North American Continent, it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that the summers of the North 
are always more endurable than those of the 
lower latitudes. Any where north of the Ohio 
our inland elties are liable to an excess of sum- 
mer heat as well as of winter frosts; and in 
Montreal, for instance, the thermometer ranges 
from 40° below zero to 108° above, a maximum 
which the temperature of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
a thousand miles further south, has never yet 
reached in the warmest summers. The neigh- 
borhood of the equator shortens the difference 
between the longest and shortest days, and in 
many a garden city of our semi-tropical South 
the dog-days are actually less torrid than in 
British North America. But it is true that in 
the neighborhood of our Gulf coast that advan- 
tage is frequently offset by an excess of moist- 
ure. The summers of our Cotton States are 
too rainy to be quite enjoyable. In the low- 
lands of the Sunny South there are regions 
where every summer day of sunshine has to be 
paid with a series of drenching showers; and 
still further south, in the coast-lands of the 
tropics proper, the violence of those showers 
often makes out-door life as afflictive as in the 
stormiest winters of our Northern prairie States. 
Near Tehuantepec, Mexico, I have seen a hun- 
dred successive days ending in pouring thun- 
der-storms; but while the lowlands were reek- 
ing in the welter of a never-ending deluge, the 
summits of the Cordilleras often stood for days 
as cloudless as the sunny hills of Beulah. 

In our Gulf States, too, there are mountains 
that enjoy an almost unfair share of dry weather. 
It must aggravate the misery of a rain-soaked 
lowlander to see a neighboring mountain en- 
joying sunshine as well as cool breezes, and 
some twenty miles northwest of Greenville, 
South Carolina, one of those mountains has be- 
come a favorite basking resort for the drenched 
valleys in every direction. Like High Point 
of the Lookout Plateau, Cesar’s Head forms 
the terminus of a southern mountain range. 
From the highlands of North Carolina the 
main chain of the Blue Ridge projects in a 
V-shaped bend to the south, rather beyond the 
border of the sister State, and at the southern 
extremity of that apex the summit of Cwsar’s 
Head towers four thousand six hundred feet 
above the sea level. To the south the range of 
the view is limited only by a horizon as sharp 
drawn as that of the open ocean, and from 
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King’s Mountain, in Eastern North Carolina, 
to the Currahee Ridge, in Central Georgia, a 
distance of more than two hundred miles, the 
eye roams over the very garden-land of the 
South, the “ Piedmont region,” with its undu- 
lating hills and thousands of grove-embowered 
county-seats, 

To the north the prospect is more limited, but 
the grandeur of the boundary mountains com- 
pensates for all they hide. There the main 
peak of the Roane stands like a sentinel at the 
gate of the Tennessee Valley; there the royal 
summits of the Black Mountains lift their fir- 
crowned pinnacles to the clouds; there in the 
northwest the precipice of Whitesides glitters 
like a glacier of the upper Alps; Mount Pis- 
gah, Rocky Bald, and several peaks of the Bal- 
sam Range all rise above a height of six thou- 
sand feet, but may well envy the panorama of 
the prominent headland at the southern termi- 
nus of the main chain. 

In other respects, too, the plateau of Czesar’s 
Head is a representative highland park of the 
South. It is a thoroughly democratic summer 
resort. In the commodious hotel the most ex- 
clusive guest can enjoy the privileges of pri- 
vacy, but those privileges imply no prescrip- 
tive rights. In the office of the proprietor the 


poor mountain-boy with his little cargo of ber- 


ries and honey is as welcome as the merchant 
prince of the wealthiest eastern sea-port town, 
and the natives never abuse that hospitality. 
With an instinctive courtesy, recalling the chiv- 
alrous deportment of the Spanish peasants, the 
North Carolina hunter in his home-made jeans 
will promptly and intelligently answer the 
questions of the female naturalist fresh from 
Vassar, or even show his superior discretion 
by ignoring the banter of a supercilious dude, 
Blue jeans, indeed, mingle quite freely with the 
gayer colors of the weekly picnic parties, but 
if the absence of constraint is the surest mark 
of good breeding, the society of Czsar’s Head 
ean rank with the best of the civilized world. 
Senators from Raleigh or Columbia take a hand 
in a game of nine-pins; the rustic guide of an 
excursion party, just back from the highlands, 
cleverly takes their part in a game of repartee; 
a group of city exquisites gather around a vet- 
eran “mountain-boomer,” reviving his memo- 
ries of the ante-bellum days; a stranger’s pet 
grayhound starts in fierce pursuit of an intru- 
sive pig, and broadcloth and bluejeans race to 
the edge of the grove to see the fun to the end. 
The distance from the centers of civilization is 
just sufficient to make the arrival of the mail- 
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carrier from Hendersonville a daily sensation. 
The clerk’s office at once becomes crowded 
with expectant faces, and a few minutes later 
every one retires with his bundle of newspapers 
and letters. 

The forenoons, though, are generally devoted 
to out-door pursuits. The precipice at the 
“ Head” rivals that of Whitesides, forming a 
sheer mountain-wall of several hundred feet, 
overhanging the gorge of Laurel Run. Car- 
riages are driven to within twenty steps of the 
edge, and few tourists care to approach that 
edge itself and see the crumbling shale drop 
into the abyss below. A ten-pound chunk of 
granite dropped from an overhanging cliff re- 
mains nearly ten seconds in the air, and in its 
descent acquires a momentum that generally 
dashes it into minute fragments as it strikes on 
the rocks below. The Mephitis chinga, or white- 
tailed skunk, seems, however, able to survive 
that fall. Two years ago the dogs of a Pickens 
County hunter chased a “ pole-cat” across the 
plateau, and, heading off several of its “ breaks,” 
drove it right to the edge of the Hangover 
Cliff. Here the poor plantigrade paused, and 
several boys running up in the nick of time 
crowded around, laughing and pushing each 
other, “ toying with danger dire,” like Homer’s 
champions—but after all thought it safest to 
restrain the dogs. As they approached, rein- 
forced by ever new-comers, Master Mephitis 
crouched down, as if under the impulse of a 
strong temptation to break the blockade; but 
the baying of the hounds in the rear of the be- 
sieging force seemed to change its mind, and 
with a bold resolution to anticipate the decis- 
ion of its fate, it suddenly faced the abyss and 
jumped off. In the next second a dozen faces 
peered over the cliff, and their unanimous tes- 
timony vouches for the fact that the knight of 
the white plume landed on his feet, though 
with a sort of neck-foremost dash, and, after 
shaking the dust from his silky fur, secampered 
off toward the next thicket as if nothing had 
happened. The leader of the Spartan Helots 
is suid to have survived a similar leap, but it 
may be safely assumed that no modern nation 
turns out bones that would withstand a fall 
from the cliffs of Czesar’s Head. 

The name of the “Head” is derived from a 
rock which, seen from a certain point, bears a 
striking resemblance toa human profile, though 
from all other points of view it seems only a 
mass of misshapen crags. “ Picken’s Nose,” 
“Table Rock,” and “Stony Point” are rival 
heights, though in beauty rather surpassed by 
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“ Raven’s Cliff Falls,” a precipice with a series 
of silvery cascades scattering their spray left 
and right into a jungle of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Patriotic picnie parties now and then 
visit the battle-ground of Cowpens, and sports- 
men wander in the opposite direction to the 
hunting-grounds of the Balsam Range, where 
panthers and wild-cats still leave their tracks 
in the sand of the highland creeks, especially 
near the headwaters of the Toxaway River, 
some fifteen miles northwest of the Head, 
From July to September the hotel is always 
full; but Cesar’s Head has no “season” in the 
exclusive sense of the word. Picnickers and 
tourists visit the plateau at nearly all times of 
the year. A chalybeate spring in the summit- 
cliffs has votaries who procure a weekly sup- 
ply in all but the roughest weather, which 
here, though, means only a transient snow- 
storm, even in January; for it is a curious fact 
that the thermal difference between highlands 
and valleys is much greater in summer than 
in winter. A permanent settler on a Blue 
Ridge plateau of less than five thousand feet 
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may pass the dog-days in luxurious comfort, 
without having to pay that privilege with the 
horrors of an arctic winter. Invclear, cold 
nights the mercury will sink a few degrees 
lower than any where in the valleys, but the 
sun of the highlands soon melts the ice, and 
from the worst storms, on our Atlantic slope 
at least, those same highlands enjoy an im- 
munity that has never been fully explained. 

Somehow or other only the lowlands are 
treated to the honor of a sensational cyclone. 
Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, Southern Georgia, and 
Northern Missouri bear the marks of hurri- 
canes that have cut a swath through the ranks 
of the stoutest forest trees, while in the upper 
Alleghanies only lightning now and then fells 
an oak that has survived even the flames of 
the yearly bush-fires as miraculously as the 
mountaineers seem to survive the fiery stiniu- 
lants of their secret alchemists. 

Cesar’s Head can be reached in eight hours 
by stage via Greenville, South Carolina, or in 
six hours via Hendersonville, on the new rail- 
road from Asheville to Spartanburg. 


Felix L. Oswald, 
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The Way the Color-Bearer of the Nineteenth 
Virginia gave up His Flag. 


The long conflict was near its close, the struggle for 
the loved Confederacy would soon be over. Lee’s army 
felt it as it began its retreat from Richmond. That 
day was the saddest Ieversaw. Nota joke was heard. 
Not even a smile could be seen upon the determined 
faces of the veterans. A victorious, jubilant, boast- 
ing enemy was pressing us hard, and had turned our 
flanks. Smoke was rising from our doomed capitol, 
our commissary and baggage trains were cut off. The 
army itself had dwindled away until only a handful 
was left, but, small as it was, God never congregated 
in such a compass more genuinely brave, true men. 
The dross was all gone, the pure stuff only left. They 
were following Lee, and were ready to do and die 
with him. 

Pickett’s division was soon cut off. Sheridan, with 
twenty thousand fresh troops, splendidly mounted 
and equipped, determined to exterminate or capture 
it. He knew he now had the men who made the 
charge at Gettysburg that equaled if not surpassed 
the brilliant dash of the Light Brigade at Balaklava. 
He knew he had ten to their one, and with his char- 
acteristic brutality he bent all his energies to destroy 
them. Pickett prepared for the death struggle. He 
fought his men in square, and, as his division was 
nothing more than a brigade in numbers, he, by skill- 
ful tactics, managed to reinforce the front attacked. 
As Sheridan’s bugles sounded the charge, Pickett’s 
men would wait until the approaching cavalcade 
came to near range, and then let them have it. Sad- 


dles were emptied, and the broken line went back. 
Again and again the charge was made. First against 
one side and then another. At last the ammunition 
gave out, and Pickett determined to mass his men 
and cut through with the bayonet. As this move- 
ment was in process of execution, another charge 
was made and Epi Hunton’s brigade was over- 
whelmed. The Nineteenth Virginia had suffered 
severely in the past, and among other things had lost 
eight or ten color-bearers. It was known that among 
the Federals there was an order to give each soldier 
who captured a stand of colors a furlough and con- 
siderable sum of money. On this account when the 
last color-bearer took the battle-flag of the regiment, 
he swore he would never surrender them. When 
Sheridan’s men overrun Pickett’s division, who were 
not only exhausted in strength, but without a car- 
tridge, a score of troopers made for the flag. The 
color-bearer’s name was L—, and as he stood there 
hatless, coatless, with passion blazing in his eyes, he 
clung to his flag. The Yankees flourished their sabers, 
brandished pistols, and called, ‘‘ Give up that old rag, 
you d—d rebel! or we’ll blow your brains out.”’ 

“Touch it if you dare, and I’ll punch your d—d 
Yankee head off!’’ rejoined L—. 

Major Boyd, who commanded the Nineteenth, took 
in the situation, and hurried up to L—, fearing he 
would be killed, and said, “ L surrender the flag ; 
it’s all over with us.” 

“Here, Major, you take ’em, I’ll never give ‘em to 
any d—d Yankee that lives.” 

And thus the battle-flag of the Nineteenth was sur- 
rendered. Major Boyd and this color-bearer are still 
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living in the Piedmont section of Virginia, Nelson 
County. L— is a successful tobacco planter, is a 
quiet man and an honest citizen. He says very little 


now about the war, but his eyes fill with tears when- 
ever he speaks of the battle-flag of the old Nine- 
teenth Virginia. B. 


The Defense of Fort Wagner. 


On the &th of July the Twelfth Georgia battalion 
of artillery, then on duty at the “Isle of Hope,’”’ near 
Savannah, Georgia, was ordered to report at once as 
infantry to General G. T. Beauregard, at Charleston, 
South Carolina. On reaching Savannah I was in- 
formed that the Eighteenth battalion (Savannah vol- 
unteer guards), Major George Bassinger command- 
ing, and a battalion from the First Georgia regiment, 
infantry, Colonel Charles H. Olmstead commanding, 
were under similar marching orders. We reached 
Charleston early on the morning of the 10th of July. 

At noon of that day we were transferred toasteamer 
and ordered to report to the officer commanding on 
Morris Island, where we were informed there had 
been an engagement with the enemy in which our 
Confederate forces had been roughly handled. Our 
steamer reached the Island near three o’clock P. M. 

Our arrival was hailed with evident satisfaction by 
those we met at the landing, whose excited state- 
ments and assurances gave us distinctly to under- 
stand that there was a lively time ahead of us. This 
was exhilarating news to the men of my command 
at least. We had been serving with Bragg and Kirby 
Smith in the West, where a soldier’s life was far more 
active and exciting than we had found it around 
Savannah; hence the chance to ‘“‘smell powder” again 
brought back the rollicking dash and life we found 
to be the best friend of a soldier while fighting among 
the Cumberland Mountains or on the plains of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 

From the boat landing our reinforcements, under 
command of Colonel Olmstead, amounting to twelve 
good companies—about six hundred and fifty men— 
were marched to Fort Wagner and there reported to 
Colonel Graham, of the Twenty-first South Carolina 
regiment, who we found in command. I ascertained 
that on our arrival the garrison of the fort consisted 
of the Twenty-first South Carolina infantry, Charles- 
ton battalion of rifles, Major Ryan commanding, two 
companies of the First South Carolina regular artil- 
lery, and other detachments of artillerists from yol- 
unteer companies. Including our reinforcements 
the total effective force, for duty did not exceed fif- 
teen hundred men. 

As chief of the artillery Lieutenant-Colonel Joe 
Yates, First South Carolina regulars, was hard at 
work getting the guns of the fort in order. These 
had been neglected so long that the trunnions of 
some had rusted to such an extent as to render their 
elevation or depression very difficult. Yates was 
an old school-mate, and, holding the same rank and 
being in the same line of service, it was with great 
pleasure that I rendered him every aid in my power 
to place our guns in fighting trim, enjoying the 
while his excellent good humor. 

Fort Wagner we found to be an inclosed work, 
measuring about six hundred and fifty feet east and 
west, and about two hundred feet north and south. 
The face of the work, looking toward the ocean, cov- 
ered a well-built but badly ventilated bomb-proof, 
capable of sheltering some five hundred men, with a 
commodious hospital, large magazines, and commis- 
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sariat. The southern face of the fort was toward the 
end of the island occupied by the enemy, who, on the 
morning of the day of our arrival, had driven the 
small Confederate force from their position on the 
extreme southern end of the island to Fort Wagner. 
In an informal consultation with Colonel Graham, 
Olmstead, Bassinger, and myself were informed that 
he was expecting an assault from the enemy at any 
moment. Receiving our instructions, our several 
commands were posted in the following order: Right 
flank, Twelfth Georgia battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry D. Capus commanding; center, Twenty-first 
South Carolina infantry voiunteers, Major G. W. Me- 
Iver commanding; First regiment of Georgia volun- 
teers, Colonel Charles H. Olmstead commanding; 
left flank, Eighteenth battalion of Georgia infantry, 
Major George S. Bassinger commanding. On this 
(south) side of the fort there was mounted three 
32-pounder carronades, two 32-pound siege how- 
itzers, one 42-pound carronade, two 12-pound how- 
itzers, and four 12-pound Napoleon guns, all served 
by the best artillerists I have ever seen handle guns. 
These were from the First South Carolina regiment 
of regular artillery, and were under the immediate 
command of Captain Chichester, of Charleston, South 
Carolina. At sundown the Charleston battalion of 
riflemen, Major Ryan commanding, were ordered out 
in front of the fort on picket duty. With well-filled 
cartridge-boxes, and a large supply of ammunition 
distributed in easy reach along our line, the garrison 
went to sleep, as the soldiers used to say, “ with one 
eye open.’’ For several years I had been away from 
my native State, and although in many ways identi- 
fied with Georgia, her close sister, and proud of my 
citizenship there, yet the fact I now realized that I 
was in arms for the defense of my native heath, and 
all that a man who could claim such a birth-right 
held dearest or most sacred ; in full view of the city 
where a happy boyhood had been spent, and near a 
classic spot where my grandfather had won his spurs 
with Marion and Moultrie, what wonder that I spent 
the night wide awake, my mind filled with a warfare 
of thought, and my soul in a tumult of emotion. 
Just at the dawn of day, on the morning of the 
llth, the first gun of Ryan’s picket was heard, fol- 
lowed quickly by others. Colonel Olmstead, acting 
as officer of the day, at once had the long roll 
sounded. In less than five minutes the guns were 
manned and the infantry ready to receive the en- 
emy. Standing on the parapet of the fort, near the 
southwestern angle, I witnessed for a few moments 
one of the best conducted skirmish fights it will ever 
be the pleasure of a soldier to see. Major Ryan had 
deployed so much of his battalion as was necessary 
to cover the open space in front of the fort, flanked 
on the east by the ocean and on the west by an im- 
passible marsh. As a reserve he held apparently a 
small company. Ryan’s skirmish line retired in ad- 
mirable order before the advance of the enemy’s 
stronger line, until within about four hundred yards 
of the fort. The skirmishers then rallied on the re- 
serve, when one volley was delivered, and the battal- 
ion came to the about face and retreated to the fort 
with a precision of movement equal almost to a dress 
parade. Ryan, with his gallant riflemen, entered the 
fort by the sally-port on the western face, and not 
by way of the sea-face crest, as Mr. Hayne reports. 
Following close upon our skirmishers came the en- 
emy, whose dark blue uniforms, contrasting with the 
white sand, over which they were rapidly advancing, 
gave to the heavy assaulting column closed in mass 
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a formidable appearance. With the coolness of vet- 
erans our men held their fire until the head of the 
column was in point-blank range. Simultaneously 
(signum datum) the artillery, double-shotted with 
grape and canister, and the infantry from right to 
left opened fire with a fearful effect. In less than 
forty minutes the assault was over, the enemy re- 
pulsed, and in great confusion was retreating to a 
shelter behind the sand-hills, leaving their dead and 
wounded. 

The advance of the assaulting column was com- 
posed, as I was informed by prisoners, of the Seventh 
Connecticut regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Rodman 
commanding. No forlorn hope ever acted with more 
determined devotion than did this splendid regi- 
ment; no braver soldier ever flashed a cleaner blade 
than did Rodman on that memorable morning. 
Crossing the deep and wide ditch through which the 
tide was flowing, cutting away the chevauz-de-frise. 
More than one hundred of these brave men scaled 
the rampart at the southeast angle and entered the 
Fort. At this point was posted the Eighteenth 
Georgia battalion, under the command of Major 
Bassinger, of Savannah, a chivalric gentleman and 
gallant soldier. His splendid battalion was com- 
posed not only of well-drilled soldiers, but men with 
courage equal to Rodman’s. Here in the thickest of 
the fight fell Captain Werner, of Savannah, Georgia, 
the only officer killed on our side, and here two 
thirds of our entire loss was sustained in killed and 
wounded. I have often conversed with Major Bas- 
singer of the incidents transpiring under his imme- 
diate observation at this, the only real “tough” 
work on our side in this desperate assault. The 
Major argues with me that the Seventh Connecticut 
displayed a gallantry in this charge worthy of all 
commendation. In the center of the left, where I 
had the honor to command, and on the left of the 
Twelfth Georgia battalion were two 12-pound Napo- 
leon guns and one 32-pounder carronade. Being by 
rank an artillery officer it gave me special pleasure 
to witness the admirable service of these guns by 
detachments from the First regiment of South Caro- 
lina artillery. Guns were never served better, more 
rapidly, or with more effect. 

Shortly after sunrise a flag of truce was sent by the 
enemy, asking a suspension of hostilities for the pur- 
pose of burying the dead. It was agreed that the 
Confederates should have charge of the burial of all 
bodies between the fort and our picket line, and that 
beyond this line the Federals were to perform this 
last sad rite of a soldier. 

Being field officer of the day on the 11th, I passed 
over the ground carefully from the fort to our picket 
line. Iam satisfied that not less than two hundred 
bodies were buried in that space. With my glasses I 
could see many being taken to the rear on stretchers 
by their Federal comrades. Our entire loss was six 
killed and sixteen wounded. Of these the only offi- 
cer killed was Captain Werner, of the Eighteenth 
Georgia battalion, and of the five men killed four 
were from this command. By 4 o'clock P. M. the last 
soldier had been buried, the saddest duty devolving 
upon a soldier had been discharged, and the first as- 
sault upon Fort Wagner had ended a bloody chapter 
in the fratricidal war between the sections. 

In another paper I desire to give my recollections 
of the siege of Fort Wagner and Sumter, aided by 
a voluminous diary, and by the remembrances of 
brave and intelligent soldiers of my immediate com- 
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The Georgia Deserter. 


In the winter of 1863-4 Wilcox’s division, Hill’s 
corps of Lee’s army, was quartered around Barnett's 
Ford, on the Rapidan River, three miles from Orange 
Court-house, Virginia. Desertions had become too 
numerous, and the law was being rigidly enforced. 
One morning two men were to be shot, one a North 
Carolinian, from Seales’ brigade, the other a Georgian, 
of Thomas’ brigade. The two brigades were marched 
out to witness the execution, and were arranged in 
the shape of a half circle, on two hills. The stakes 
were driven in the valley between. The men were 
called to ‘attention,’ as the band of music, from the 
Thirteenth North Carolina regiment, was heard play- 
ing in the distance the ‘“ Dead March.’’ The music, 
with drums muffled, was in front, and then a platoon 
of armed soldiers marching in rear of the deserters. 
The North Carolinian had his head down, but the 
Georgian was erect, kepta firm step to the music, and 
peered fearlessly into the men’s faces as he passed 
by. He was a handsome fellow, well set, of round 
and ruddy face, and black hair and eyes. When they 
reached the stakes the North Carolinian fell down 
with his face in his hands, and remained in that po- 
sition. Not so the Georgian, he showed not the least 
fear. The chaplain prayed over them, and then 
they were asked if they had any thing to say. The 
Georgian stood up, asked permission to pull off his 
overcoat, and then said substantially as follows: 

“T want to say that my sentence is a just one; I did 
wrong to leave my colors, and I want all you soldiers 
to take warning at my fate. The only thing that I 
regret is that it will bring my old father’s gray hairs 
to the grave in disgrace; but I want you, sir (to the 
chaplain), to write to my wife and tell her that I died 
like a brave man and soldier.” 

He then asked fora drink of water, and his captain, 
leaving the company to go to him, handed him acan- 
teen. After drinking, and returning the canteen, he 
seized his officer’s hand and said: 

“ Good-bye, Captain; I want you to promise to 
meet me in heaven.” The officer was so much af- 
fected he did not reply ; but he held to his hand, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Promise me, Captain, promise me, to meet me 
in heaven !’’ 

The captain, sobbing as a child, pulled loose and 
returned to his company, but so urgent were the con- 
tinued cries of the soldier of ‘‘ Captain, promise me, 
promise to meet me in heaven,’’ that he turned, when 
about half way, and made some reply, but I could 
not catch it. The Georgian then requested the offi- 
cer in charge of the details net to tie him or bandage 
his eyes; he wanted to look in the guns and die with- 
out flinching. I think, though, they would not per- 
mit it. But he died without a quiver; the bravest 
man I ever saw die, aud he was shot to death for cow- 
ardice! At one of the battles in Lee’s Gettysburg 
campaigns he had forged a surgeon's certificate, and 
kept out of the fight on the score of sickness. He 
had been a gallant soldier all before this, and wore 
honorable scars on his person. I heard afterward 
that every officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
every man in his regiment had petitioned for his 
reprieve, but from some unaccountable reason it 
reached Jefferson Davis too late to save him. 

Ah, those dark days! I saw sixteen men shot for 
desertion. God be with us, North and South, East 
and West, and save us from any more strife like that! 
One thing is very certain, it will never come again if 
the old soldiers of Lee’s and Grant’s armies can pre- 
vent it. T.C. E. 
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AUL HAMILTON HAYNE, born January 1, 1830, 
died at his home near Augusta, Georgia, on the 
evening of July 6, 1886. 

Thus ends a life devoted to art and to the elevation 
of Southern literature. Essentially a poet, he was in- 
spired with a rare and peculiar courage which ena- 
bled him to face all the struggles of life, to bear 
bravely all of its disappointments, to turn from its 
thronged pathways into nature’s solitudes, there to 
commune with nature in all her moods, to converse 
with the mighty host which had gone before, and in 
words of strange sweetness, strength, and beauty to 
interpret all these messages so that they might be un- 
derstood by the toiling multitudes. A New England 
essayist has calculated the ‘cost of an educated man,” 
but the value of an educated man, the value of a life 
like that of Paul Hayne is not so easily estimated. 
His was the mission of the poet; and he was true to 
it not merely in the written lines, but in the unwrit- 
ten life of elevated thought and of unshaken faith. 
The life in that cottage at Copse Hill is one which, full 
of privations and self-denials, is rich in memoriesand 
inspirations. A few months before his death, in 1867, 
Timrod wrote to Hayne: 

“Our watchful doctor has been urging me more 
persistently than ever to change of air. [shall obey 
him. You tempt me, dear Paul, not only with your 
light, bracing aromatic pine-land atmosphere — the 
very thing I need—and with the happy prospect of 
your own society, but you speak of the publishers 
sending you new books, You can afford to put up with 
what Mr. Simms really appears to consider appetizing 


fare, so unctuously does he refer to it (I mean hog and 
hominy), if meantime, instead of having your imag- 
ination starved, it (or she?) is free to wander in lit- 
erary pastures.”’ 
In his memoir of Henry Timrod, Mr. Hayne says: 
“Tn less than a week the poet himself had followed 


his letter. He found me with my family established 
in a crazy wooden shanty, dignified as a cottage, near 
the track of the Georgia Railroad, sixteen miles from 
Augusta. Our little apology for a dwelling was 
perched on the top of a hill, overlooking in several 
directions hundreds of leagues of pine barren; there 
were, as yet, neither garden nor inclosure near it, 
and a wilder, more desolate, and savage-looking home 
could hardly be seen east of the great prairies. Hither, 
so to speak, had the irruption of war hurled us; for 
our old residence on the beautiful Carolina coast had 
been destroyed by fire; the State of our nativity was 
a blackened, smoking ruin, and we were consequently 
grateful for any shelter, however lowly, in which it 
was possible to live at peace and in freedom. Human 
hearts can be as warm in a shanty with leaking roof 
and shutterless windows as in the palace of the Doges, 
and in the enthusiasm of the poet’s welcome we 
strived to make amends for the general poverty of 
his accommodations and a very perceptible coarse- 
ness of the cuisine. But he, poor fellow, had been 
the victim of privations so much worse that he cared 
for none of these things, or rather he professed (with 
frequent deep drawn sigh of relief) to be perfectly con- 
tent with the mere consciousness of present freedom 
from anxiety.” 

In the South the pathway of the man of letters is 
indeed beset with thorns. ‘I think,’ says Mr. Sted- 


man, in his “* Poets of America,’’ “ that standard lit- 
erature, including poetry, is read with more interest 
in the South than here; and oratory there is still 
more than a tradition,’’ yet her poets, her seers, her 
true prophets are there without honor, without praise, 
without appreciation and support. The South to- 
day, in that she is stoning her prophets, and in a true 
sense persecuting them, is repeating the history of lit- 
erature in England more than a hundred years ago. 
Men of letters, who are condemned to privations just 
short of starvation in the South, in the North receive 
not wealth, but bread and peace and freedom from 
harassing cares. 

Timrod, Lanier, and Hayne. The glory of this 
triumvirate is ours. We watch the opinion of the 
North for their praises, and we praise them too, 
though we read them not. They lived and died 
among us. What lives of heroic self-denial; what 
devotion to the highest principles of art; what un- 
murmuring struggles against adverse fortunes and 
ill health! Bright as are the lives which they have 
traced, sweet as arc the measures they have sung, the 
legacies which far outweigh all these, are these lives 
of noble rectitude, of unfaltering devotion, of a cour- 
age greater than that which led our soldiers to the 
field. Yet we have neglected them and passed them 
by; and now, when the sod lies over all of them, we 
awaken only for a moment to our strange indiffer- 
ence to the literary life of the South. 

In recent years Mr. Hayne has received a true recog- 
nition, not only from the educated classes, but from 
the people every where. His verse has had some in- 
definable appeal to the hearts of mankind. He has, 
we will not say seen farther, but he has seen clearer 
into the mysteries and the miracles of life, and this 
insight has clothed all the commonplace with beauty 
and honor. His “‘ King of the Plow,” and “In the 
Wheat-field ’ express that deep sympathy with the 
world’s workers which is the magic touch of uni- 
versal kinship, and add new dignity to the labors of 
the husbandman. 

The readers of the Brvouac have had the best ex- 
ample of Mr. Hayne’s prose in his articles on “ Ante- 
Bellum Charleston,” ‘‘ Fort Wagner,” and his recent 
sketch of the life and literary and political career of 
Judge Gayarré. The best examples we say, for they 
show the well-stored mind, the rich imagination and 
creative power, the wealth of imagery and illustra- 
tion, but with the writer dominating it all, and im- 
pressing it with his own image and superscription. 
These vivid and life-like sketches of Simms, of Le- 
garé, of his uncle, Robert Hayne, and of Charles 
Gayarré leave in the mind a double portrait, that of 
his subject and that drawn unconsciously of himself. 

We are glad to promise for the September number 
of the SOUTHERN BIvovac an article on Mr. Hayne, 
by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, the one person Mr. 
Hayne himself would have chosen for the work had 
he been consulted. Any further notice of the value 
of his literary work we leave to Mrs. Preston. 

All through Mr. Hayne’s recent poems there runs 
a vein of sadness, a consciousness that life drew rap- 
idly to its close. In them all he expressed his abid- 
ing faith that all was well. In April he published, in 
Harper's Magazine, Face to Face,” a strong and beau- 
tiful poem, written when he knew better than any 
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one else that he stood face to face with death. In 
somewhat the same vein he published a few years 
ago “In Harbor:” 


I think it is over, over, 
I think it is over at last, 
Voices of poem and lover, 
The sweet and the bitter have passed : 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 
Hath outblown its ultimate blast. 
There 's but a faint sobbing seaward, 
While the calm of the tide deepens leeward, 
And behold, like the welcoming quiver, 
The heart-pulses throbbed through the river— 
Those lights in the harbor at last, 
The heavenly harbor at last. 


I feel it is over! over! 
For the winds and the waters surcease ; 
Ah, few were the days of the rover 
That smiled in the beauty of peace! 
And distant and dim was the omen 
That hinted redress or release 
From the ravage of life and its riot. 
What marvel I yearn for the quiet, 
Which bides in the harbor at last? 
For the lights with their welcoming quiver 
That throb through the sanctified river 
Which girdles the harbor at last, 
The heavenly harbor at last ? 


We should add here that Mr. Hayne had been in- 
vited to deliver next winter, at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, a series of lectures on poetry or literature, a task 
in which he would have delighted, and for which he 
was ripe and full. It is a loss serious and irreparable 
that these lectures will never be written, and that 
before the invitation had reached him this well-loved 
poet had laid down his pen ‘forever. 


ORE than one philosophic observer has pointed 
M out as a characteristic of the age, its almost uni- 
versal lack of convictions on all subjects upon which 
creeds may be based or faith more or less earnestly 
exercised. 

Not only do we see a general tendency toward skep- 
ticism as regards religious beliefs of every character, 
but in all social and political systems and opinions as 
well. To doubt is the rule, to confide the exception, 
in nearly every department of rational inquiry or at- 
titude of social relation. Perhaps the sole direction 
in which this tendency is not habitually exerted is 
that one in which it has been most sedulously in- 
vited. In science, we have been assured, doubt is as 
necessary to proper and efficient investigation as in- 
quiry. Without the one, we have been told, the other 
in atrue sense is impossible. We have been exhorted, 
therefore, not only to entertain, but to encourage and 
cultivate a suspicion of every thing we see, hear, or 
have ever been told as the genuine scientific condi- 
tion of mind. 

But while the lesson has been well learned, and in 
regard of all other matters scrupulously carried out, 
strange to say, it has stopped just at the domain of 
science itself. While all of our faculties have been 
stimulated to iconoclastic disdain of very nearly all 
that we were wont formerly to revere and maintain, 
we indulge a blind belief in every thing that is dished 
out to us as modern science or labeled with some ac- 
cepted formula. We deny credence alike to tradition 


and history. We abjure all wisdom, if it be of the 
past, and are inclined to reject much that seems good 
of the present because it has not been ratified by 
some evidence yet in the womb of the future. We no 
longer worship the God of our fathers, nor do we seek 
to provide a faith for our children. But if any one, 
whose lucubrations can command an academic im- 
primatur, suggests a new scientific speculation, we 
hail it, and hug it, and hold to it for good or for ill. 

This curious inconsistency results partially from 
the perversity of human nature which uncon- 
sciously causes man to delight in making a fool 
of himself, but is largely due to the intellectual 
habits taught by the scientists themselves. As we 
have already said, they have urged us to doubt 
and inquire, that we may learn. We have been 
obedient. Very naturally we doubted the first thing 
at hand, and discarded all that we had previously 
believed. That came easy. But it isn’t so easy to 
inquire, nor to learn. We have got to learn some- 
thing, however. That is part of the programme. 
What more natural, again, than to let our scientific 
teachers do all the inquiring, and with commenda- 
ble docility learn of them. Men must believe some- 
thing. All this skepticism is but skin deep and a 
fashion. Belief in seientifie theories and profound 
philosophies—although they may not be understood 
—satisfies the human inclination to have something 
to lean on, and gives the mind a rest. ; 

It is the same old story. Long ago, away back in 
the centuries, a false prophet would come along 
through Israel, peddling golden calves and brazen 
serpents, and the chosen of God would fall down and 
worship the new article. Now Huxley, or Tyndal, or 
some other vender of scientific notions, sends out a 
new style or pattern, and we wear it and swear by it. 

The priests of modern philosophy scathingly criti- 
cise the deceptions practiced by the priests of the old 
religions as a cunning method of distracting atten- 
tion from their own charlatanry. It is the latest in- 
surance agent or lightning-rod vender exposing the 
tricks of his predecessors. 

But we may also justly claim that the “scientists” 
have almost made real faith impossible by utterly 
confusing us even when we wish to believe. They 
have, so to speak, hindered construction by an inju- 
dicious and excessive accumulation of material. If 
we may be permitted a paradox, they have by teach- 
ing us every thing made us agnostic about all things. 

A great writer, and one from whom such criticism 
would scarcely have been expected, has ventured to 
speak of the “imperfect education” of the physical 
philosophers of England, ‘‘ as exhibited both in their 
writings and in their trains of thought.’’ He notes 
their inordinate respect for routine experiment and 
undue love of minute details, and even invokes the 
spirit of poetry to rescue truth, about to be lost ‘in 
an age absorbed in one unvarying round of experi- 
ments and observations.”’ 

“We are in that predicament,” he declares, ‘‘ that 
our facts have outstripped our knowledge, and are 
now encumbering its march. The publications of 
our scientific institutions, and of our scientific au- 
thors, overflow with minute and countless details 
which perplex the judgment, and which no memory 
can retain. In vain do we demand that they should 
be generalized and reduced into order. Instead of 
that the heap continues to swell. We want ideas, and 
we get more facts. We hear constantly of what na- 
ture is doing, but we rarely hear of what man is 
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thinking. Owing to the indefatigable industry of 
this and the preceding century we are in possession 
of a huge and incoherent mass of observations, which 
have been stored up with great care, but which, un- 
til they are connected by some presiding idea, will 
be utterly useless. The most effective way of turn- 
ing them to account would be to give more scope 
to the imagination, and incorporate the spirit of po- 
etry with the spirit of science. By this means our 
philosophers would double their resources, instead 
of working as now, maimed, and with only half their 
nature.’* 

Mr. Buckle taught that science involves both in- 
duction and deduction; yet there must have existed 
strong reason for this charge that the methods of the 
inductive philosophy were being overwrought or 
abused, else he would never have made it; and 
although we may not accept altogether his theory 
of history and intellectual progress, his testimony, 
when it is so entirely against his inclination, is im- 
portant. 

In the twenty-five years which have elapsed since 
he thus commented on the liberal employment of 
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labor and frugal expenditure of thought, which then 
characterized English physical philosophy, there may 
have been a ch&nge in this respect which has not yet 
been discerned by the ordinary observer. If science 
has sought the aid of poetry, or poetry has caught 
and attuned “ the dull, cold ear”’ of science, or either 
has in any manner inspired the other, the effect has 
not yet been been perceptible. But it is patent that 
the facts, or what are alleged to be facts, which scien- 
tific investigation has piled up, and is still furnishing 
in marvelous, prodigal abundance, not only defy, as 
Buckle has said, all effort to reduce them to knowl- 
edge, but, as we have been trying to show, so bewil- 
der the minds of men that the worst possible intel- 
lectual habits are induced, and more than ever in 
the history of the race are our beliefs governed by 
accident or fancy. 

To the superstitions which enthralled the soul have 
succeeded the myths which captivate the enlightened 
intellect. But while the old creeds held men up to 
some code of moral duty, the new philosophies ignore 
such precept, and even suggest the non-existence of 
moral obligation. 
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So many excellent stories have been current about 
the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, and the Doctor said so 
many good things which were widely repeated, that, 
in giving publication to any of them, we can never 
know whether we are reproducing something previ- 
ously in print or not. 

It is related that when he was president of the col- 
lege at Jefferson, Pennsylvania, his attention was con- 
stantly called to the non-attendance of a majority of 
the students at church. He persistently inquired 
into the eause of this, and was as regularly informed 
that it was due to the illness of the absentees. On 
one occasion, however, he was so fortunate as to have 
nearly all of the students before him, and proceeded 
to improve it. 

“Young gentlemen,” he said, ‘I understand quite 
well that, in common with the rest of mankind, you 
are not inclined to listen cheerfully to religious ex- 
hortation when an attempt is made to give it prac- 
tical application, yet there is one manifestation of an 
overruling Providence of which I feel that I should 
especially remind you, as one in which you are es- 
pecially concerned. There is not one of you, perhaps, 
who has not been prevented from attending church 


nearly every Sabbath of this year by sickness of some: 


sort. Now, how grateful you should be for that kind, 
although inscrutable dispensation of Divine mercy 
which provides that while every body is sick no one 
shall die!" 

When he was a professor of the theological semi- 
nary at Danville, Kestucky, he had a neighbor, a cer- 
tain Mr. Tomkins, whom he held in high esteem. 
Mr. Tomkins was a Methodist, and he never met Dr. 
Breckinridge that a humorous polemical passage of 
arms did not follow. Once the Doctor felt sure that 
he had him on the hip. 

“Tomkins, that last load of hay you sold me was 
short of weight. Now, while I can’t, of course, expect 


as much of a Methodist as of a Presbyterian, still I 
looked for better treatment than that from you.” 

“Well, Doctor,’ replied Mr. Tomkins, “ that sort of 
thing must happen occasionally. You know that we 
Methodists believe in such a thing as ‘ falling from 
grace.’”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t your doctrine,” responded Dr. Breck- 
inridge, ‘“‘that I complain of. It isn’t what you 
claim ; but it's the way you have of living up to your 
privileges.” 

The Presbyterians of Kentucky just before and dur- 
ing the war were divided in allegiance, according to 
their political sympathies, between Dr. Breckinridge 
and Dr. Stuart Robinson. These two eminent divines, 
both so justly celebrated for intellectual superiority 
and learning, were no less distinguished by ardent 
and unyielding convictions and aggressive, positive 
tempers, which inclined them to show no quarter in 
controversy, and to regard with very little favor either 
an opponent’s opinions orcharacter. Dr. Breckinridge 
was an uncompromising Union man and fierce con- 
temner of every thing connected with secession and 
the South. 

Once during the war he was indulging before an 
auditory of mixed politics in a bitter diatribe against 
Morgan’s command. A lady hearer of fervent South- 
ern sympathies, having listened for some time in 
silence, but with much impatience, at length ex- 
claimed : 

“‘T am astonished to hear you speak in that way, 
Dr. Breckinridge, of Morgan’s command, when you 
have two sons who are officers in it.” 

“Well, really, Madam,” said the Doctor, blandly, 
“Thad n’t forgotten that fact. But I can’t say that 


I have heard that they bring up the average of that 
crowd to any considerable extent.’’ 

“Then what have you to say about Tom Bullitt?” 
queried his fair enemy, triumphantly. ‘You have 
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always declared him to be the very best young man 
you knew. He has been your favorite and model, 
yet he has been with Morgan all the time.” 

** That,” said the Doctor, after a moment of appar- 
ently profound reflection, ‘‘ was long a matter of sore 
distress to me, as well as of great wonder and _ per- 
plexity. I could not understand how the Lord could 
permit it. But finally the thought came to me like a 
revelation, that if Tom Bullitt hadn’t run off and 
joined Morgan, his mother would have made him 
study theology with Stuart Robinson, and I humbly 
recognized that the ways of Providence are best.”’ 


Something yet to Thank the Lord for.—Fall- 
ing back from Richmond, every body blue as blue 
could be, the Yankee cavalry made a dash and got 
even the horses and ambulances of the surgeons. 
Now, the ranking surgeon of the division was fond 
of his ease, and so in love with his authority and 
himself, he had excited against him the prejudice of 
his subaltern surgeons. As all were trudging along 
the railroad, the officer commanding the —th regi- 
ment said to his surgeon, who was his companion on 
foot, ‘‘ Well, Doctor, you always said you never were 
in a situation that you did not have something to be 
thankful for. Things are pretty blue this morning, 


I can see you standing there, 
In your Watteau dress, 
By the tapestry portiére, 
Firelight on your golden hair; 
Dainticr, J’m sure, was ne’er 
Dresden shepherdess. 


Laughingly you stooped and blew 
Bubbles in the air; 

Globes of iridescent hue, 

Flashing opals, bright as dew— 

But my eyes were all on you, 
Queenly, standing there. 


BLOWING BUBBLES, 
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and I can't see how they could be worse.’ The regi- 
mental doctor said, with a silent chuckle, pointing 
to his own ranking officer, the brigade surgeon, who 
was trudging along, woefully disgruntled, “Look yon- 
der, Major; see, Dr. C— is walking too; wouldn't 
it be wrong not to thank the Lord for that?” 


At a celebration of the St. Andrew’s Society, in 
Southern Georgia some years ago, after the usual 
toasts and replies, when the punch was passing 
freely, a jovial old Scot sang “John Anderson, my 
Jo.’ As he concluded a young American asked to 
add a stanza, without which the grand old song, he 
said, always seemed incomplete. He then sang ina 
rich, mellow voice: 

John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
When we have slept thegither 
The sleep that a’ maun sleep, John, 
We'll wake wi’ ane anither; 
An’ in that better warld, John, 
Nae sorrow iver know, 
Nor iver have to part again, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 

This was claimed as original, and if so, is an addi- 
tion that even glorious Rabbie would not object to 
himself, neither the rhythm, verbiage, nor sentiment. 


upon that very night 
Formed a bubble too, 
Made it of your smiles, the bright 
Glances, full of dreamy light, 
That seemed ever to invite 
One to come and woo. 


Frail my argosy and fair 
With delusive hope; 
Soon, ah! soon, to my despair, 
Learned I, when it burst in air, 
It was made as others were— 
Only out of soap! 
EARNEST DELANCEY PIERSON. 
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